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THE BOY AT PLAY. 


Wuue the formative stages of a man’s character are 
mostly in the years from early boyhood to the transitional 
period when the boy becomes the man, there are still many 
important stages in his mature years thereafter. The 
emergement from boyhood to manhood profoundly affects 
the man’s being, yet it does not make a line of separation 
between the two stages of life. 

-The man is merely an older boy, with much the same 
character, mannerisms, likes and dislikes observable in his 
boyhood. His ‘fondness for sport, both as boy and man, 
are likely to undergo no change at all; however much man 
and boy may vary concerning other traits, in this respect 
they are as one. 

It is commonly believed by the general public that the 
years of boyhood are years of playfulness, much of which 
is frivolous, and all of which is unmeaning; and on the 
other hand, that the years of manhood should be devoted 
to stern effort devoid of all playfulness. 

Nevertheless there are certain classes, having a true 
education of life and the best way to live it, who know 
that play is essential to the best development of children, 
both mentally and physically, and also that all work and 
no play checks the further development of the man, and 
hardens and narrows his character, if it does not per- 
manently sour it. 

The play so essential to the development of the boy is 
equally essential to the recreation, diversion and change 
of thought to the man. It has its use throughout life. 
Of course, the man may take his diversions with more 
sedateness, more skill, and with more thought of cause 
and effect, yet in the matter of beneficence to mind and 
body, the play of man and boy are as one. 

Man and boy are organisms of superabundant energy. 
The boy is filled with unbounded curiosity and experi- 
mental activity. If he is checked in one. line of effort he 
forthwith breaks out in some other line. If checked com- 
pletely, he frets, becomes ill-tempered, his energies have 
no vent, and his development then is at a standstill, Ac- 
cordingly as his energies are given play in a wholesome or 
unwholesome environment, he may become a model man 
or of the class colloquially called tough. If entirely 
checked in all his natural impulses to action through his 
boyhood, he may mature into a nonentity. 


But, with mature years, the need of play does not end. 
The old boy needs his hours of relaxation and diversion 
quite as much in a way as does the young boy. In par- 
ticular is this true of the man who belongs to the class 
which suffers most in the struggle, the brain workers. 
The mind, when at work, draws on the powers of the 
whole body for its support, and, for its best working, the 
ancients many centuries ago knew as we know, that a 
sound mind needed a sound body. The latter is not the 
product of hours, days, months, years incessantly devoted 
to work at the desk. It, on the contrary, is the result of 
varied contemplation of pleasing thought, of the exer- 
cise of all its parts in proper changes from gay to seri- 
ous, with proper physical culture therewith. To devote 
its action to one line of thought, no more conduces to its 
general soundness than the constant use of one hand con- 
duces to the general development of the body. Varied 
activity is essential to either. Of this some must be 
recreative. 


For the training of mind and body, as it concerns the 
individual and his own best interests, and as it concerns 
the interests of society of which he is 2 member, there 
is no better field of activity for bey or man than the 


and inventive power in surmounting obstacles are in 
constant requisition. 

To the boy the energies thus applied afford a useful 
schooling in qualities essential in later serious life. He 
by success acquires confidence in himself and in turn is 
not timorous in assuming the initiative. He learns to 
think and to act for himself. 

To the man who shoots or fishes, or who, better yet, 
does both, there comes by such recreation a rest of mind 
and upbuilding of body. 

Who has not remarked the bright eye, the ruddy color, 
the assured carriage and vigorous stride of him who has 
had an outing devoted to fin or feather, and noted the 
health and energy thus displayed in contrast to the hum- 
drum, listless manner of action exhibited before the 
outing. 

The old boy needs his playground quite as much as does 
the young boy. He needs it for his amusement and for his 
best well being. More playgrounds for the old boys mean 
fewer sanitariums and still fewer inmates; fewer doc- 
tors and still fewer patients; fewer dyspeptic minds and 
still fewer dyspectic stomachs; and healthier and happier 
men, women and children. Cherish and maintain the play- 
ground for the old and young. 








THE TRAMP AND THE REMEDY FOR HIM. 


THERE is in this country an army of tramps, estimated 
to be 45,000 strong. It is disseminated over the land, and 
lives on the community. It contributes nothing to the 
work and wealth of the land. 

Podgers had a theory that the tramp, individually and 
collectively, might be converted into a highly useful ele- 
ment of society if he were put to work at building roads. 
In a paper read before the Massachusetts Association of 
Relief Officers, Prof. Francis G. Peabody, of Cambridge, 
has advanced a like recommendation. Taking as a motto 
the principle ennumerated long ago by the novelist Field- 
ing, “The only remedy for idleness is work,” Prof. Pea- 
body finds the solution of the tramp problem to consist 
in the provision of work for the tramp, and urges that in 
America we should adopt the system of tramp colonies 
which prevails in Germany, Holland and Belgium. In 
these countries the tramp is subject to arrest and con- 
viction, but is treated not as a criminal but as a ward. 
There are tramp colonies, established at a distance from 
cities, where work of various kinds is provided, and to 
one of these colonies the convicted tramp is sent. Here he 
is given something to do, and is paid something for his 
work... But he is not confined; he may run away if 
he will, but if he runs away and takes to tramp’s life 
again, he is promptly arrested and sent back to the 
colony. In short, the tramp is provided with work, and 
is not permitted to live without work. 





The system is one which we would do well to adopt in 
this country. As Prof. Peabody points out, the work 
provided should be of such a character that it would not 
come into competition with labor, and there are numerous 
enterprises which might be set on foot without involving 
any competition. For Massachusetts Prof. Peabody sug- 
gests the digging of the long-projected Cape Cod canal, 
and the replanting of waste lands with trees. ‘Forestra- 
tion,” he truly says, “is a kind of industry which cannot 
bring any profit for a whole generation, but which may 
be not only commercially profitable, but of immense ser- 
vice to the future welfare of the State. I have looked at 
those barren districts on the elbow of Cape Cod, where 
for ten or fifteen miles there is hardly a house and hardly 
a tree—a region once covered with a superb forest—and 
I have sometimes pictured these wards of the State as 
reforestrating this region. It is an occupation which 
could not bring suspicion to the most zealous trade union- 
ist, but might be the physical redemption of the State, 
and the physical and moral redemption of many a man.” 

As for road building, the field of useful labor is with- 
out limit. The increase in land values brought by good 
roads in any State in the Union could be estimated only 
in hundreds of thousands of dollars, and this could be 


or oil ds op, wads tonsa eke . 


Director B. E. Fernow, of the New York State College 
of Forestry, has issued a reply to the charge that the 
Adirondack tract under its control was being improperly 
managed. The territory given to Cornell by the State 
was a tract which had been denuded of its valuable trees 
by the lumbermen, and the problem thus presented was 
to make provision for the reproduction of the valuable 
species. The college, says Mr. Fernow, is doing what 
it is set to do. It is harvesting from an area from which 
the valuable part has been already removed, the old, de- 
crepit hardwood crop which is rotting and becoming less 


. and less valuable, and is replacing it by a young, vigorous 


crop of better composition. It is doing this by trying to 
make the old crop pay for the new; that is, carrying on 
the experiment like a business venture. 


That Maine proposition of taxing visiting sportsmen is 
not a new one. It was broached two or three years ago, 
and among the most powerful protests against it we pub- 
lished at that time was one from a Massachusetts corre- 
spondent, who was deeply stirred at the thought that he, 
who had been a Maine boy, should be required to pay 
for the privilege of revisiting his native State on a hunting 
expedition. This is a phase of the question which has 
wide application, for there is a multitude of the sons of 
Maine scattered over the Union who go in the autumn to 
breathe its air again and immerse themselves in its mighty 
woods. And it is not to be wondered at, but is one of 
the most natural of consequences, that they should feel 
affronted at and resent the alien stamp which would be 
put upon them by the imposition of a non-resident tax. 


wo 


Something of the same feeling is shown by most men, 
even though they be not returning natives of the State, 
when they are obliged to pay a non-resident hunting tax 
in any one of the States which now exact licenses. They 
feel that thus to be discriminated against is to be treated 
as foreigners, not as fellow citizens of a common country, 
and in so far as this feeling is engendered the non-resident 
taxing system is in spirit un-American and undesirable. 


What are the ethics of a case like this? A hunter went 
down to Maine to get the head of a moose to adorn his 
den. As is the custom and the rule with tenderfeet who 
visit Maine, he put himself under the guidance and con- 
trol of a registered guide at $3 a day and found. In due 
course the guide showed him the moose with the antlers. 
The aim, as the hunter believed, was true; and the 
bullet, as he was convinced, went home; but the moose 
disappeared. The hunter wanted to follow in the direc- 
tion the game had gone, believing that shortly they would 
come upon the dead moose; but the guide poohpoohed the 
suggestion, and dissuaded from further, pursuit. The 
hunter returned to his home. The mail the next day 
brought word from the guide that he had found the killed 
moose, whose chase they had abandoned, and that he 
had secured the head, and. would sell it to the hunter 
for $25. The affair has the look of sharp practice on the 
guide’s part. While in a court of law the hunter could 
not make good his claim to the head, inasmuch as he had 
not actually reduced it to possession, yet having been 
found by his own guide, who should have found it at the 
time, it was justly his and should have been restored to. 
him without the $25 demand. 


As was pointed out the other day, the Forest anp- 
STREAM gives more than twice as much reading in a year 
as the largest of the four-dollar magazines. And it does 
this at a trifling cost of less than eight cents per week. 
In no other way may one secure for himself so much of 
the best outdoor literature at such slight expense. 

®, 


Major Holman F. Day tells us that the story of the 
Maine woods, which he relates to-day, is an entirely cor- 
rect and veracious statement of the events as they. oc- 
curred; and it is because of this quality of truthfulnese: 
that the story has interest and value. 


e 
A general invitation is extended to attend the meeting 
of the North American Fish and Game Protective Asso- 


ciation at Burlington, Vt., Jan. 22. The President is Jao, 
W. Titcomb, of St. Johnsbury, Vt, m3 
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Die Sportsman Tourist: 
A’ Cry in the Night. 


A Story of the Maine Woods. 


I PLACE this on record as the most remarkable story that 
has ever come out of the Maine hunting woods—and I 
know considerable about the stories of the Maine woods. 
If it were not vouched for so eminently I would not tell 
it. It would be too much for credulity and wouldn’t be 
worth the telling. I believe it, for I know the men who 
tell it to me, even though they cannot explain it. They 
believe it and do not try to explain it, for they feel they 
cannot. Here it is. If the thing seems too much to 
eres then don’t believe it. But the facts are facts just 
the same. 


al? 





On the north side of Boarstone Mountain, in the town 
of Elliotsville, in Piscataquis county, Maine, lives Trust- 
rum H. Brown, who calls himself “The Mediator.” He 
entertains the harmless vagary that he is the mediator 
between man and God. For some fifteen years since his 
retirement to the wilderness of northern Maine he has 
been writing what he calls a new Bible, and he has a 
mass of manuscript piled a foot high. By the way, I have 
examined The Mediator’s manuscript considerably, and 
it is far from being balderdash. Much of his writing in- 
dicates real thought and considerable ability. The Medi- 
ator Is in no sense of the word a crazy man despite his 
hallucination on the subject of religion. 

Brown has a bit of a farm and raises potatoes and 
vegetables enough to last him through the winter. He 
traps a little and hunts a bit and never goes hungry. 

Early in December, just after the first snow of the sea- 
son, he discovered one morning the fresh tracks of a 
moose near his house. By the manner in which the crea- 
ture’s great feet had splayed into the snow, Brown saw 
that the moose was a big one. In his capacity of mediator 
he asserts that there are ten thousand spirits about him 
all the time. He alleges that he asked one of these 
spirits to tell him how big the moose was, and that the 
spirit skipped along ahead and then came back and ren- 
dered him the information that the moose was none 
other than the Ambajejus Giant that had defied the rifles 
of the hunters for years. The spirit further declared, so 
Brown avers, that the moose didn’t have much of a start. 

_So The Mediator tied on his snowshoes, grabbed his 
tifle and a bit of a snack, and started away on the lope 
into the forest. That was early in the morning. Well, 
The Mediator scuffed along till noon without coming wu 
with the moose. But the tracks still continued fresh, and 
his spirit guide, so he says, kept breathing into his ear 
that the animal was almost in reach. He ate his lunch 
of cold venison as he walked, for in a stern chase of a 
moose no time is to be wasted. His keen woodman’s eye 
noted that the clouds hung low and were massing darker 
and darker. Had he pot been so confident that the moose 
was just ahead of him and would “yard” at the coming of 
nightfall, he would have abandoned the chase. But his 
hope toled him on. 

At 4 o'clock it was dusk, and still the splay tracks were 
stretching on ahead of him. Then he could see them no 
longer, and regretfully he brought to in a ravine and 
abandoned the chase for the night. 

He had not reckoned on the long pursuit, and therefore 
he had not provided himself in the usual cautious man- 
ner. Above all, he had not brought his woods axe. 

Only a man accustomed to the woods realizes how seri- 
ous an omission this is. The Mediator was able to collect 
some dry kye or limbs that had dropped from the trees 
and he hewed off some low branches with his hunting 
knife. He kindled a bit of a fire at the foot of a tree. 
He did not dare to go to sleep, for the cold was raw and 
piercing. So he stood and turned himself before the 
fire like an animated spit, moving constantly to keep 
awake. 

In the morning there was nothing left of his provender 
except one flat-chested biscuit. Had he not been unduly 
fired with zeal to catch that moose he would have retraced 
his steps. But he felt that probably the animal had 
yarded a little way ahead, and so on he went. He did 
come across the trampled place where the moose had spent 
the night, and with its great teeth had ripped off the twigs 
and bark. By the mighty reach The Mediator saw that 
the animal was a monster, and on he drove eagerly in a 
skurry of snow from his broad shoes. Still those mon- 
— splotches in the snow kept trailing away ahead of 

m. 

Then some unkind weather sprite joggled the clouds 
ovethead. The snow commenced to come in the fine, driv- 
ing flakes that indicate a protracted storm. Then, and 
not till then, did the reckless hunter turn about. But 
before an hour had passed the snow, driving faster and 
faster, covered his tracks. Night came on again. Once 
more he lighted his fire, and, dizzy for want of sleep, stag- 
gered about it, struggling to keep awake. The Mediator 
is nearly seventy years old, but his lithe little form is 
inured to hardship by many years of woods life. A less 
experienced man or one with less vitality must have suc- 
cumbed. 

The snow. came down damp and. heavy, and the sag- 
ging boughs above kept dropping clumps down on to his 
shoulders and into his neck. : 

At the first lightening that showed that morning was 
approaching, he ate the last crumbs of his biscuit and 
started away. But the snow drove hard in his face. He 
was weak with h and sick for sleep. His limbs were 
stiff and his whole ly ready to sink with fatigue. 5 
customed though he was to the woods, it is not surprising 
that in a iow Lees he knew that he had lost his way. 
But still oe net oS h 


t he 








sists that he could : ides. but 
see them/as i him 
“At dusk he wa: wil un Pr ere 
were mountains o i i recognize 
nor the ing: n hour after the 


dark came down, with the 
into his eyes, he came out 
nized at last. It was “ 
three miles long, throu 
Pleasant River rages. 
along the north side skirts 
miles above, and into this road The Mediator staggered. 

Now, he was desperately weak. But he knew that if he 
could round the foot of the cafion and scramble for three 
miles up the side of the first irback he would come 
to Long Pond, where there were camps. 

It was now a race for life. He stood his dear old 
rifle against a tree and hung his cartridge belt on a limb. 
Then he cinched the belt around his thin waist and started. 
He was in a half-stupor when he came down to the frozen 
ford at.the foot of the cafion. He crossed, and striking 
the corduroy road that leads up the first Chairback he 
plowed on. He fell a dozen times, but he had sense 
enough left to struggle up and dig to his task again. 

When he made Long Pond his strength was nearl 

one. But he knew that across the pond lay Hall & 

avis’ sporting camp, three miles away. The wind was 
still driving the snow, and he miscalculated his route 
across. When he came to shore he peered in all direc- 
tions and listened. There was no glimmer of light any- 
where, and no sound indicating that any camp was near. 
His knees were doubling under him by this time. His 
strength was gone; his eyes would not stay open, and he 
gave up. He stumbled and crawled up on the shore and 
fell across a log. His tongue was swollen in his mouth 
and his throat was dry. He says that he tried to shout 
but he could utter no sound but a gurgling whisper. Then 
he became unconscious, 


wind still driving snow 
into a section that he recog- 
Gulf.” This is a cafion about 
which the west branch. of 
e walls are precipices. But 
a wood road leading to camps 





Now comes the strange part of the story. 

There was at the Hall & Davis camps at that time a 
hunting party from the town of Dexter. Among them 
were N. E. Meigs, the leading clothier of the place, and 
Walter Abbott, one of the proprietors of the large Abbott 
woolen mill. Mr. Meigs had been out that day with the 
party, and in trying to cross the pond had frozen both 
his ears, so bitter was the cold. He would have perished 
had not his guide beaten him to make him walk. He had 
desired to lie down and go to sleep on the snow, and had 
begged the others to go away and leave him. : 

On this evening he was lying in his bunk wondering 
whether or not he was going to be able to save his ears. 
They were wrapped up and were aching fearfully, and 
Mr. Meigs wasn’t taking the most intense interest in any 
outside matters. The others were playing pitch-pede 
before the fire. ; 

Suddenly Mr. Meigs raised himself on his elbow and 
cried, “I hear some one shouting for help.” 

The others stopped their play and listened. Beyond 
the moaning of the wind in the chimney and the sough 
of the big trees outside there was no sound. oe 

“Folks with frozen ears can hear ’most anything,” re- 
marked one of his comrades. ws : 

“But I certainly heard some one shout,” persisted 
Meigs. 7 

“Do you believe for a moment,” said his friend, “that 
a man with his ears done up like a _— of pickled tripe 
could hear a sound that we didn’t?” . 

The clothing man admitted that it didn’t seem very 
probable, but still he persisted in his opinion strenuously. 
At last one of the guides went to the door and shouted 
into the night. There was no response. | 

“It couldn’t have been,” he said, returning. LS 

“I don’t want to be stubborn in this matter,” said Mr. 
Meigs, “but I do think that we ht to ke some 
investigation. I can’t go to sleep with the notion that 
some r cuss is out there in the cold. Somehow or 
other I can’t reason myself out of the notion that there 
is something the matter outside, and I wish you ¥ 
look it up. I'd go myself if it were not for my ears. 


After poking some fun at the persistent man arguing | 


from his nest in the bunk, two of the guides put on their 

lothing and went out. , 
"Te comer it may be that some one has dropped into 
the water hole down here apiece,” said one of them, “but 
as that’s more than a mile away it don’t stand to reason 
that you could have heard any shouting with your ears 
done up in that manner.” 

“ta the course of fifteen minutes one of the men cane 
running back, and wy in he cae heard him pulling 
led out o . 

Oe there is om hing the matter after all down at the 

water hole,” he cried to those v — al 
and he hollered back to me to bring the moose st 

And in a little while they came tugging into 9 
stiff figure that the. guides, 98 5000, 0 ean HL. Brows : 
lamplight, recognized as Mediator Trustrum H. Brown, o 
Elliotsville. 

At first they thought he was dead. But they patrgsced 
him and set him bodily into a tub of id water. y 


bbed him with snow and after some work he commenced 
. revive. Then they poured rani er a 
his throat, and at midnight he was up ng 


them his story. . ‘ bi 
days he was all right and once more, and i 
may be stated here while am on the ject of recoveries, 
. Mei S$ ears, : 
Now ‘The ediator swears that the sound he ms 
when he sank down on the log was only a whisper. 
a shout as loud as 2 foghora would, scarcely have t 
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v \ -AvTennessee Outing.—Il - 
4 Tanstipping of the wood fire was pee pleasant 
Doct way alteady tp aod had about completed as 


“Five thirty,” sgidvyhe, when he saw me stirring, “heavy _ 
frost and clear ag a bell.” 

The favorable and welcome weather report set me to 
ss im earnest, and the early breakfast announcement 
ound me r > . 

_ The oatmeal, with real, rich cream—the kind that tastes 
right, as well as looks right; the town article 
= only the latter—had about determined me to repeat 
the dose and skip down the bill of fare to coffee when 
the culinary goddess entered with a larg’ dish of country 
sausage, friend brown. 

Bless my life! what an aroma pervaded the atmosphere: 
as soon as it passed the threshold. | 

No disturbing doubt as to the pedigree of that sausage:. 
Simmering, bubbling, sputtering in the rich, brown gravy,. 
every cake a beautiful rich brown and the size of ant 
honest man’s dollar, it was a sight to cause one to forget' 
both moderation and caution, and eat to aa ea. 
the morrow brought a sad reckoning. I was on the: 
way with my second sausage—that might or might nott 
lead to repentance (for my department of the iterior 
rather lords it at home)—when Uncle Bill, the eolbred! 
man of all work, put his head in at the door and bwiefly. 
announced : . fe 

“Hen hawk out heah gittin a chicken, Doctor.” The: 
Doctor passed this report on to me for action, accom-- 
panied with an appealing look. : 

Telling Uncle Bill to wait a moment, I secured my’ 


BAe oe, 


* gun and accompanied him out to the chicken yard, where’ 


the chickens were protesting vigorously, but where I did 
not expect to find the hawk still lingering. As we passed 
from behind the house and came in view of the rear 
fence, there sat the hawk, a long, slender, piratical 
looking rascal; apparently enjoying the confusion and ex- 
citement. he was causing among the chickens, that were 
running about seeking shelter in the yard. It was rather 
a long shot, but as I knew he would dart down and keep 
the fence between us, as he flew off, I did not try to 
approach any nearer. He pitched from the fence when 
I fired, and believing him safely disposed of, I returned 
to the house, leaving Uncle Bill to investigate and report. 
I had just resumed my interrupted breakfast when the 
girl, coming in with hot rolls, announced “De hawk ain’ 
dead, an’ Uncle Bill got de gun an’ goin’ aftah him 
agin.” The fact that Uncle Bill had my gun, my new 
gun that I would hardly let a friend handle with ungloved 
hands, and probably had never heard of a “hammerless, 
caused me to hurry out again, and in the lot near the 
hen house I found the privileged character in question 
turning the gun over and over looking for the hammers. 
“Here, give it to me, Uncle Bill,” I said. . 

“How you goin’ shoot it,” he inquired, rather suspi- 
ciously, as though he suspected some trick. Not caring 
to enlighten him on that point, I inquired for the hawk. 

“Dah he, sah; rite oveh dah settin’ on de groun’.” 

And looking in the direction indicated I saw the hawk 
sitting erect and defiant, but evidently wounded. _ 

Throwing the gun in position for ready wing shooting, 
I walked toward the bird. 7 oe 

“Dat neah ’nough, sah,” said my sable assistant. “Yo 
kin git him from dah.” Then, as I epprcaced nearer, 
he called excitedly: “He goin’ fly, sah. He sho’ goin’ 
fly. Shoot, sah, shoot!” . : : 

Then he did fly, and waiting until the wings were 
spread full, and the distance right, I cut him down, and 
fully completed the job of making him a good hawk. 

Wing shooting was rather a novelty to Uncle Bill, and 
the easy shot was, in his eyes, a great feat. ~ 

“Hi, dat good, sah!” he shouted. “Dat is de way to 
do um. I’d sho’ give fifty cents if I could do dat way 
once.” 4 

Being out for recreation, and not business, I let this 
Opportunity to turn an honest penny slip by, and re- 
turned to the house, when, without further interruption, 
I finished my breakfast. The air was still and cold, but 
the sun shone warm; and by the time we got well out 
in the bird cover most of the frost was melted, leaving 
a dampness in the ground that was excellent to retain 


scent. 

Old Jack felt too good to stay-on the ground, and went 
to work at a pace that no other dog could have kept for 
more than a half hour. F : 

We found our first covey on the side of a steep ridge, 
and got one and mussed up the feathers of another bird 


on the flush. 

The wounded bird was the first bird shot, and seemed 
to be coming down all right, so I attended to another 
with the second barrel, only to see the first bird -e- 
covered sufficiently to fly out of sight over the next ridge. 

I hate to see a bird going bravely on that I have tried 
my. best to stop and-have help fill the lean and hungry 
look of my game pocket; but with a keener and more 
lasting regret do I see one going off in a wounded or 
maimed condition; and hence it is my invariable rule 
to keep shooting at the first bird shot.at until both bar- 
rels are fired, unless the first be sufficient. Retrieving 
my dead bird, I crossed over the next ridge in the line 
of flight taken by my wounded bird, and was fortunate 
enough to locate it. The D |, jv , 
ridge, and going to him and following his line of vision, 
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different. I tried to explain to him that my shells 
surely must be open to grave suspicion; and that once 
my gun had caught, failing to reach position; and that 
one was a turning shot, and that my foot really did slip 
as I eg 8 it, but all this was but talk, and it was 
birds that the ae a demanded. 

I devoutly hoped that the next one would be. easy, so 
that I might, at least, win back my dog’s good will, how- 
ever I might continue to regard myself, but it was not. 

It was an old veteran, and he lay right under the dog’s 
nose until I had walked around them twice, and then 
flushed behind me and taking the wind swung off on a 
curve like a rocket. 

Being a bit rattled by the run of hard luck, I pulled 
ast him, when I turned, but quickly recovering held 
airly, with a six-inch lead, determined to get him or 
exhaust the battery, and at the crack of the gun had the 
pleasure of seeing him take a header for terra firma, and 
two minutes thereafter Jack and I had again resumed our 
peaceful and friendly relations. 

The cover was heavy, and the birds lay close; and an- 
other.dog would not have found many of them, but the 
dog put up four more birds with promptness, which 
were put down with dispatch—all but the last—and he 
lit running, after getting the entire broadside, and was 


' * trailed a full fifty yards before finally consenting to join 


his companions in the game pocket. 

Going over the ground once more to be sure that 
none had been overlooked, and finding nothing, we 
sought the nearest fence to do a bit of resting. The 
valley in which I was located, like many of those in East 
Tennessee, was not unlike the bed of some vast river. 

Narrow and bounded on each side by hills—“knobs,” 
as they aré locally known—sometimes running a straight 
course for miles, and in winding in and out among 
the hills, it was both fertile and beautiful. From my seat, 
the fence being on a slight elevation, I could see for 
several miles straight down the valley, over cultivated 
fields, with an occasional house, barn and outbuildings, 
all quite substantial and in pee repair. 

It was a rural picture of great beauty, and also of 
grandeur, as the hills framed it in on all sides; while 
over their tops towered the great mountain peaks, now 
blue in the morning sunlight. 

This picture, with variation of detail, is seen again and 
again in this section; the valleys always fertile, the moun- 
tains always grand. 

“Smiling valleys” is good poetic description, and ap- 
plies to some lands, but in this picturesque country they 
laugh outright. Don’t condemn this as a bit of en- 
. thusiastic word-painting of a sportsman intoxicated by 
a too deep indulgence in ozone—straight; or the preju- 
diced statement of a native beoming his own section; it 
is neither the one nor the other, but is only a just tribute 
to a beautiful country, and falls far short of doing it 
justice. 

The traveler through this section can verify the fact 
and never leave the railroad, or get out of a parlor car. 

The great southern railway system, from Chattanooga 
to Bristol, nearly 250 miles, runs through a valley of 
great fertility and beauty, and affords a fine view of some 
of the grandest mountains east of the Rockies. But 
what has all this to 'do with bird hunting, says the man 
who always asks first, “How many did you get?” Well, 
very little, to such an one, but 


“To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms,” 


it has its place; and that place is the inner chamber of 
his heart, from the open door of which issues forth his 
truest thoughts and his noblest deeds, The man whose 
sole object in hunting is the game, should never get 
past the huckster’s stall. He can never accomplish 
enough to offset his sins of omission. 

When well rested, I dropped off the fence and made 
for a stubble field half mile away. No need to tarry by 
the way, as Jack had hunted out all the intervening ter- 
ritory while I loafed and viewed the beauty of the goodly 
land. - 

We found fur en route, and the good old dog almost 
broke his neck trying to keep his eyes on me and the 
rapidly receding rabbit at one and the same time. 

f made no effort to prevent its safe retreat, as there 
was no one near by to bestow it on, and although the 
rabbits in this section are about the size of other rabbits, 
when killed, my experience had led me to think that half 
hour in'my game pocket over the hills made them large 
as sheep. 

We crossed the upper and were working back through 
the lower end of the field when we again found birds. 

It was a small covey, but fhe birds were large and 
strong flyers, and Jack and I both shook out a reef when 
two of them consented to stop at the call of my right 
and left. The survivors went into a field of corn, yet 
ungathered, and it looked as if the shooting would be a 
bit rough, if we found them at all, but fresh from our 
recent success we bravely sallied forth. 

At the fence surrounding the field I found a small 
darkey, who seemed to be waiting for me. : 

He promptly responded to my look of inquiry: “TI is 
Jeff, suh. Unc’ Bill say yo’ wan’ a boy to tote yo’ rab- 
bits, an’ I cum to see if I will do.” 

I told Jeff that he probably would answer when I got 
any rabbits to “tote,” and he fell in line, in the rear, and 
we moved on. ; 

The first bird was a single, which flew straight away, 
but at tremendous speed. He showed a bit mussed after 
the first, and fell dead to the second barrel at a distance 
that would have been out of bounds in a match. 

Then an easy was missed, with both barrels; two more 
going off before I could reload. Then another single 
was found that was kind enough to fly straight, and not 
too fast, and then we could find no more of them. 

My department of the interior then admonishing me 
that it was near the noon hour, I concluded to refrain 


It was spare rib and back bone for dinner, and had 
I not intimated that sausage was the very acme of good 
try to tell how delicious they 

were. Suffice i Re eae mmees Se ey 
the of the hog not sausage could be 
‘The boy Jeff joined us at the kitchen, as we started 


out after dinner, and we were soon back in the open 
working out a bit of sedge grass that promised well for 


ur. ; . 

One rabbit was jumped as we worked up a dry branch, 
but he was on the side with the boy and offered no 
chance for a shot. 

The old dog rustled another out of a thicket, a little 
further on, and as he dashed across a bit of open in the 
grass, he gave me a remote possibility which I improved, 
and then Jeff looked like he thought we were accom- 
plishing something. 

We hunted on then for quite a while without finding 
game. Clouds had begun to gather, and the short day 
bid fair to be made more short by the obscuring of the 
sun, and yet. we had not found a bird. A little longer 
we worked with no change of luck, and then, concluding 
to give it up, started back toward the house. 

Passing through a field of very thick, high corn, I 
saw Jack roading some distance ahead, and working up 
to him found he was following two fine birds that had 
become separated from the covey, and were leading him 
a long distance, refusing persistently to lie. Getting 
them in line, I fired, killing them both, on the ground. 

Yes, on the ground. Potted them—nothing less. I 
did it because I feared I would not get a shot, and I 
wanted the birds. 

A few years ago a little woman made me a promise 
which, through good and evil report, through dark and 
— days, she has kept as the martyrs of old kept the 
aith, 

I had promised to send her some birds the next morn- 
ing and needed those two to fill the quota, hence the 
necessity. To shoot a quail on the ground I deem a dis- 
grace to any sportsman. I blush for the deed but glory 
in the motive, and will do it again under like circum- 
stances. 

One more rabbit was all we could add to our bag. I 
did not shoot him sitting. 

The Doctor was waiting by the genial log heap to 
welcome me as, tired and hungry, I reached home. 

Lewis Hopkins. 


Sea Rack. 
Ia Two Parts.—Part Two. 


WE pass Cape Despair on our way to the turning point, 
Grande Riviere, and grope inward toward that harbor- 
age in the dark of the evening. Arizona and I occupy 
our favorite seat behind the smokestack; all the other 
passengers are forward, singing. Then something hap- 
pens. We feel the after part of the ship lift slightly; 
there follows a grinding sound, the vessel lurches over 
to the starboard, and the. engines stop. A woman 
screams. ; 

“Now, what does that mean?” Arizona asks quietly. 

“I fancy we are on a reef,” I answer. “You're not 
frightened, are you?” 

“Not a bit. I made up my mind, when we left Mon- 
treal that we should be drowned.” 

“Well, we’re not going to be drowned this time, for 
the shore is not half a mile from us, and we have the 
life-boats.” 

“I saw you put your finger through the bottom of one 
of them the other day. You know they’re no good.” 

“We have a wooden hull under us: we can’t sink.” 

The steerage passengers come tumbling up, all talking 
at once, and evidently frightened and bewildered. We 
get up and go forward to where the cabin passengers 
stand. One woman is clinging to her husband’s arm and 
crying, “No, no, dear; stay by me!” 

“Ah’m to get ma cot (anglice coat), Ah’m tellin’ you! 
Ah’m cold!” 

“No, no!” she rejoins; “you'll not be needin’ your cot. 
Stay by me!” ; 
we sits down and hugs himself, his wife clinging to 
im. 

“Sing!” a man says to his wife. 

“T couldn’t!” she gasps. “I’m terribly frightened.” 

“Sing!” he says, sternly. 

She lifts a tremulous, uncertain voice, and begins 
bravely, “A Life on the Ocean Wave,” everybody joining 
in. At the end of the first stanza she is crying, and can 
sing no more, but the other voices carry the song along. 
Then a woman’s voice, with a trace of tears in it, begins 
“Captain, Captain, Stop the Ship, I Want to Get Out 
and Walk!” That makes everybody laugh. Presently 
the two cabin-boys, who have excellent voices, start up 
a song among the steerage passengers aft. All in all, 
it isa cena of men and women to be proud of. The 
panic was only momentary; coolness,and cheerfulness 
came quickly on its heels. It is so dark that we can 
see nothing but the lines of the ship itself. When the 
engines start up—we cannot tell whether they are work- 
ing forward or backward—the ship. swings slowly round 
and round on her heel. The engines stop again, and 
again the ship lists over to the starboard. The reef still 
holds her fast. It takes perhaps half an hour to work her 
free—and when she is free and the anchor plunges down 
and we know we are to lie where we are for the night, 
oh, what a sensation of relief comes, over us! It has 
been an exceedingly bad quarter of an hour for every 
soul on the ship, the captain included, as it seems by 
later talks. We are rolling heavily in the gulf swell as 
we turn in for the night. Everyone. goes to bed, all 
save two, it seems, who pace the deck the night through, 
too agitated for sleep. 





Next morning we go into Grande Riviere and lie up 
at the wharf, all the passengers going ashore for a ram- 
ble over the beach. From Mal Baie on, the day follow- 
ing, we have a heavy sea, and the now empty ship rolls 
and pitches so furiously that we cannot even sit fast, 
but have to cling to the benches for support. We are 
bringing back some oil, but not enough to steady us. 
Aside from the captain, two miates.and two engineers, 
we have only two seamen—both the stokers having de- 
serted the ship. It looks like blowing big guns, and un- 
we are on & lea shore—the wickedest shore, 
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shelter of a_reef with a lighthouse on it, and then on 
again. St, Pierre and Mal Baie, it: seems, are French 
Protestant settlements. A girl who comes on board at 
St. Pierre gives us some interesting information. The 
fishing all along this coast is done under contract to 
the “merchants.”. These are mainly Frenchmen from the 
Island of Jersey who own the little warehouses and most 
of the fleets. The fishermen are paid for their catch so 
much the draught—a draught being 214 pounds—and 
they in turn pay the merchants rental for boats and 
tackle. Pay takes the form of orders on the stores— 
Yet, the people are 
happy and contented, and in some degree prosperous. 
Sun-dried, or salted, fish is sold by the merchants at so 
much the quintal. 

It is an evidence of how the ship pitches, even in the 
shelter, that a passenger who comes aboard at St. Pierre, 
is taken violently ill within ten minutes. We reach 
Gaspé Basin before midnight, and remain there until 
the dawn. Our cook deserts us here, the grounding of 
the ship on the reef having probably unnerved him; and 
one of the cabin-boys is put into the galley in his place. 
The young man who has been our “chambermaid” so 
far, is pressed into service as a stoker, the two engi- 
neers finding. it impossible to carry on the work without 
help. The remaining cabin-boy, consequently, has to 
perform the double duty of waiting on table and caring 
for the staterooms. Beatty, the steward, comes out 
strongly, and the passengers suffer nothing in the matter 
of their material wants. 

All the passengers who came aboard at Gaspé are 
seasick. We of the older order feel consequently a 
proud complacency in our sea-legs and our great appe- 
tites. Tumbling seas, great headlands, balmy air, is the 
order of the day. It is the most leisurely ship and ship’s 
company imaginable. The captain will spend fifteen min- 
utes in towing some fisherman to a point where he can 
reach his home against the wind. We stopped for an 
hour to-day while Gordon and Duncan mended the 
winch. The handling of cargo is amusing: there isn’t 
the slightest hurry about it; time is of no consequence. 
Nobody in this country seems to be in a hurry. 





Sunday morning, and how the wind blows! The ship 
labors and plunges, making perhaps five miles an hour. 
Mountains, crags, shaggy spruce and gray rock!—that 
is the coast. Then comes a gorge, probably marking a 
river-course, with shoulders of great hills shutting in 
the vista from the seaward—and at the foot on a little 
flat space a few white cottages with the surf leaping high 
before them. A passenger desires to land. The whistle 
blows, the engines stop, the ship beats round into the 
trough of the sea, and a speck of a boat puts off through 
the surf and struggles outward to us, shoving up the 
spritsail when clear of the white leap of the water. 
When it reaches the ship, the men are wet from head to 
foot. They lay hold of the rope which runs lengthwise 
of the ship, a line is flung to them, down come the sprits, 
a ladder is lowered, the passenger clambers down, his 
trunk is tumbled after him, unintelliglble adieux are 
shouted, and the engines start up again, the ship edging 
gingerly away from a long reef which shows its teeth 
close by. At one place the villagers ask the captain to 
be pleased to wait until after mass before taking their 
shipment; at another, to be good enough to attend until 
the tide shall come in and float the boats off. To neither 
of which polite requests does he accede. He, at least, 
has some remote notion that time is worth something. 

We discover a notable example of a Frenchman with 
legs full of words.. Two boats lie off the shore waiting 
for us, each with two barrels of oil to deliver. The cap- 
tain does not stop beside them, but, probably for suffi- 
cient reason, runs a little beyond. As they come toward 
us, the men laboring at the sweeps, one of them begins 
to scream abuse at the captain. The more he screams 
and the longer he toils at his sweep, the angrier he be- 
comes; and by the time he reaches us he is beside himself 
with fury. It seems to be a very insanity of rage that 
possesses him. Never for more than a moment does the 
flow of voluble and limitless invective pause. If he should 
fall in a fit, we would not be surprised. He is the 
angriest man I ever beheld. An Anglo-Saxon chokes and 
stutters when he is angry. Language cannot express his 
feelings; they require action. The Gaul is different. The 
captain stands by the wheelhouse quite unmoved. ‘He 
gives a quiet order to his men on the main deck, the 
result of which is that the two barrels in the quiet boat 
are taken on board, while those of the stormy boat are 
refused. When the angry man understands what has 
happened—a boat-hook carrying home the information— 
then, oh, then we hear invective to marvel at! When he 
pauses for a moment for want of breath, the captain 
shouts ‘“Bow-wow!” and again, “Bow-wow!”—which 
only adds fresh fuel to the Frenchman’s wrath. Even 
after his voice will no longer carry across the distance 
which separates us, we can see that he is still screaming. 

Another day’s run and Arizona and I decide upon mak- 
ing a venture landward—to wit, to lie at Sous-le-cap 
and be picked up by the Petrel on her next homeward 
trip. As we near this point, the north shore comes into 
view, a faint blue line in the far distance. The sea has 
gone down, the sun is warm, the air still, and we sit on 
the hurricane deck without overcoats or wraps. I tell 
Arizona to listen to what the engines are saying to each 
other in the new quiet. Oné says, “Shove-her-along, 
shove-her-along;” and the other replies, “Doing-it, 
doing-it.” Arizona says that is nonsense: but she listens, 
nevertheless, and after a time says she can hear the 
words quite plainly. 

“Which shows,” I remark, “the utter mendacity of 
such as sail the sea.” 

“You mean that I’m not telling the truth?” she asks 
indignantly. ’ 

“By no means: merely-that one of the engines isn’t 
—and that the other is backing: him up.” 

It is night when we reach Sous-le-cap. That is not the 
name of the place, but, for reasons which seem sufficient, 
I use it in preference to the other. There is a letter on 
board addressed to Donald McIvor, Sous-le-cap; and as 
we can get no information on the ship, we decide to go 
straight, to this individual and ask him where we may 
obtain accommodations. a : 
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“He'll speak with a horrible Scotch accent that you 
could crack nuts with,” Arizona says; “but at least it 
will be English, of a sort.” 

It is a well-to-do place, apparently, with a good wharf 
and a string of houses fringing the base of the cliffs. 
The village proper, we are told, is on the other side’ of 
the cliffs, perhaps a mile away. There is actually a 
caléche in waiting when we step off the ship; and this 
we engage at once. Mustering my best imitation of 
French, I desire to be driven to the house of Mr. Donald 
Mclvor; and five minutes later, Arizona and I are clutch- 
ing each other as the caléche climbs the hill, fearing that 
at any moment both driver and horse may roll backward 
upon us. But it is nothing to that which is to come. 
The descent on the other side sems like a sheer fall 
through space, punctuated by bumps that send us clear 
of the seat. 

“Ball-and-cup!”’ I gasp. 

“Battledore and what’s-his-name!” she answers. 

“Is it dangerous?” I cry to the driver. 

“Je m’en réponds!” he replies serenely. 

he night is dark as pitch, there is never a lamp to 
light the road, and the beast of a French pony goes down 
the hill at breakneck speed. But we get to the bottom 
at last, celebrating that fact by a bump which knocks the 
breath out of us and leaves us quite speechless for a 
moment. 

“Put up the umbrella,” Arizona says. “It’s raining.” 

“No,” I reply, “I think that is mud. Thunder of 
heaven (to the driver), look out for the mud!” 

“It is nothing, monsieur,” he says, and lays the whip 
over his pony. 

Another five minutes of bumping, swaying, and mud- 
pyrotechnics, and we are at our destination. I jump 
out and open a gate leading to a little cottage lying close 
to the water of a’bay. In answer to my knock, a sub- 
stantial matron opens the door. 

“Does Mr. Mclivor live here?” I ask. 

She says something in French, and calls to someone 
in the kitchen. A short and burly man of middle age, 
in his shirt-sleeves, thereupon appears, 

“T want to see Mr. Donald MclIvor,” I say. 

“I am Donald MclIvor,” he replies in French. 

“Don’t you speak English?” 

“Unhappily, not a word. What would monsieur wish?” 

I tell him i want board and lodging, and ask him if he 
will be good enough to direct me where to go. He turns 
to the stout matron, his wife, who at once informs me 
that she can provide for us. In five minutes Arizona and 
I are installed, having speedily come to terms with 
madame. The house is a wonder of cleanness and order 
—floors covered with strips of rag-carpet and walls 
adorned with pictures of saints. 

In the morning we are awakened by the trumpet-blast 
of a cow in the roadway. We get a vista of old trees and 
greensward through the open window, and the air is fresh 
and sweet. After breakfast our caléche driver of the 
night before appears. Monsieur and madame might like 
a drive: he knows places of ravishment—ah, heaven, yes! 

“How long a drive?” 

“All day long, if monsieur wishes. Madame MclIvor 
could put up a nice lunch in a basket.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Dugaid McPherson.” 

“Do you speak English?” 

“Ah, unhappily, no!” But then monsieur speaks the 
French so perfectly!” 

I retire to the kitchen and consult the mistress. In ten 
minutes Arizona and I are in the caléche with provisions 
enough under the seat for a party of six. It is a wonder- 
ful drive. Great hills, mighty mountains, stretches of 
valley dotted by quiet homesteads. Every farmhouse has 
its garden of old-fashioned flowers—peony, dahlia, lark- 
spur, hollyhock, poppy, sunflower, sweetpea, nasturtium, 
geranium, mignonette—and the roadway is lined with 
color; pigeonberry, bluebell, columbine, blueberry, mus- 
tard, wild sweetpea, marguerite, buttercup, everlasting, 
Canada thistle, blooms of purple, of yellow, of red, of 
blue. Quaint farmhouses, some of them thatched, 
everyone with its out-of-doors oven of stone and clay, 
and everyone with a dog on the doorstep, little and fat 
and of no possible breed, either too lazy or too polite 
to bark. We catch a glimpse of an interior here and there, 
one big room taking up the whole of the ground plan. 
with two huge four-poster bedsteads, a stove almost as 
huge, spinning-wheels and cloth-looms. 





The road we follow is something to make one’s hair 
rise—straight up a mountain and straight down again, 
with scarce a point of vantage to hold by and take breath. 
The little Canadian pony, sure-footed as a goat, picks his 
way down slowly and surely, looking a little bunch of 
chestnut beneath us. When he is well down, with only 
a hundred yards or so of hill left, he lifts his pretty little 
head, straightens his strong little back, and is off like a 
stone from a catapault. It is a veritable flight, exhilarat- 
ing, alarming, something to be boasted about and avoided 
in time to come. Two minutes later we are at the foot 
of another huge hill; the driver and I jump out, Arizona 
crouches at the bottom of the caléche, the pony humps 
his back and puts his head down, and the climb begins. 
It is almost sickening to look back and think what might 
happen if the pony balked under his task. But he never 
flinches for a moment. He is all courage and strength 
and kindness. Half way up, the driver halts him and 
we stand on the forward spokes of the wheels to hold 
the caléche. When at last we reach the top, horse and 
men are sorely blown, and Arizona is laughing. Then 
I pick a great handful of blueberries and hold them under 
the little animal’s pendulous lips, and stand talking to 
him while he gratefully slobbers them. Occasionally he 
makes a lower sweep with his under lip and embraces 
a finger of two—but he never bites. At the next summit 
he looks round for his English friend who speaks such 
dro!l French and provides such delectable fruit—and_ I 
am there, ready for him. 

Everything is made on a grand scale. Nature is in a 
heroic mood here—nothing in little, e i 
Beetling crags, mountains img away into dim 
lines, ridge above ridge; great valleys, so wide that 
at last the eye will no longer focus. an before the 
lift Of the next mountain begins. And oh, the wonderiul 


stillness of the forest! No birds, nothing but the low, 


intense hum of insect life and the occasional chatter of 


an indignant squirrel. Spruce, juniper, birch; focks and 
moss and fern—and a big, palpitating stillness! 

Home again to the sweet-smelling, quiet house! How 
these French Canadians love flowers! Flowers -every- 
where, within and- without, making a glory ‘of color and 
smell. And the manners of the ple! Nothing in our 
experience is quite so soothing and caressing as their way 
with us. They are amiable over faulty articles, muddled 

enders and moods and tenses grown worse confounded. 

t is always, “Monsieur speaks marvelously”—which 
might be construed into a biting sarcasm if the dear. 
primitive, simple souls were not too kind and innocent 
for sarcasm. The household library consists of 
Sainte-Catherine, Saint-Antoine de Padoue, and two or 
three Government books on agriculture and unclaimed 
bank balances—not an extensive list nor a wildly ex- 
hilarating one. 

“You pay compliments like a Frenchwoman,” I say to 
Mrs. MclIvor. 

“T am not a Frenchwoman,’ 
am a Canadian.” 

Donald MclIvor’s notions of materia medica are novel 
and interesting. For asthma, cut a lengthwise slit in 
the skin of the upper arm and-slip in a green pea. After 
the wound is healed and the pea safely embedded in the 
tissues, exemption from asthma for the rest of one’s days 
follows. For rheumatism, -a mixture of good whisky 
and soap—but whether to be taken internally or other- 
wise, I fail to clearly understand. Ice to the head in 
sickness produces a rush of blood, and always results 
fatally. Donald has buried three wives by that misad- 
venture, and is in a position to speak with authority. 
Mustard to the feet, on the other hand, equalizes the 
flow of blood, and generally saves the patient. 

It is delicious to wake and listen to the quiet. At the 
foot of the garden is a stretch of twenty miles of salt 
water, sending up a gentle murmur like the distant rustle 
of silk. A cow trumpets in the faraway, and the crows 
over in the cottonwoods hold early mass. Faint odors 
float in from the garden. There is just enough of chill 

in the air to make one appreciate good, thick blankets. 
Clear, bright sunshine announces the advent of another 
perfect day. ; 


she responds quickly; “I 





After breakfast we are off for a walk down the road. 
How courteous the people are! Not servile at all, but 
just innately polite. The men, slouching along, pipe in 
mouth, step aside to let us pass. We cry bon jour to 
a boy and he plucks off his cap and makes us a handsome 
bow. They are, for the most part, swarthy-skinned and 
good-looking people, notably clean. A literal people, 
as we have discovered—so matter-of-fact that it is danger- 
ous to venture a joke with them. One of them was tell- 
ing me of a wonderful catch of cod, and I smiled and said 
if any other than he had told me, I might have been skep- 
tical, for fishermen were proverbial liars. The poor man 
was quite overborne by the imputation. He protested, 
he smote his breast, he called the saints to witness. His 
earnest gravity made me grave, as his urgency made me 
ashamed. I felt miy levity to have been misplaced. © It 
was like being rebuked by a child. 

Now, here is the history, in little, of Sous-le-cap. A 
Highland regiment was disbanded here a hundred and 
fifty years ago, and the colonel was given all the land 
from a certain river to the sea—a huge tract—and was 
known thereafter as the Seigneur. His followers married 
French Canadian women and settled down as his tenants, 
paying him twenty cents an arpent per annum as rent. 
Under the old English principle of primogeniture and 
entail, this great tract descended through many genera- 
tions without being parcelled; and most of it is still so 
held by the present day Seigneur. And the old rental 
of twenty cents the arpent—certainly not an exorbitant 
price for such fat land—survives as well. Yet, human 
nature being what it is, there are not-wanting those who 
cry the Seigneur a greedy rackrent. One woman whis- 
pers to me that he is known as Mange-le-monde, having 
fully earned that title by a lifetime of rapacity. He will 
have his twenty cents! ink of it! > 

The tide is out, and Arizona and I are standing on 
the beach looking up at the crags. While we are still 
looking, we discover that the tide has turned and 
hemmed us in on both sides—so swift and stealthy is the 
sea. It is coming in like a millrace now, eating up the 
beach in huge mouthfuls, as a hungry boy eats a cooky. 
For twenty feet above us, the rocks are covered with 
slime, marking the height of the tide. 

“We'll have to climb the rocks,” Arizona says, quite 
calmly, “and they look slippery.” 

We hurry along the beach to where a jagged point of 
rock comes down into the sea. It is covered with 
bushy, slimy seaweed and a peculiar submarine plant 
which looks like the claws of a hen’s foot, each claw full 
of water—certainly the maximum of “slitheriness.” 

“It’s sheer cliff beyond this,” I say, “a hundred feet 
high, and a cat couldn’t climb it.” 





“Well,” she responds, “we've just got to climb it.” 

She puts her foot into the slither and goes through it 
without a slip; but I, being of clumsier build and any- 
thing but sure-footed, come presently down on all-fours, 
and perform the rest of the transit much as a seal or a 
loon might—utterly without dignity. Then we come to 
a perpendicular wall of rock. Arizona finds a crevice 
to put a toe into and a shrub to hold by, and the next 
thing I know she is ten feet above me, lying on a ledge 
of rock and laughing. I scramble after as best I can, 
using what. strength I have in lieu of the agility I lack. 
In a few minutes we have got beyond the slither, but are 
still in a — much better fitted for a goat than man. 
The tide Co ce remem en od name and is 
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“You are a wonder of courage,” I answer. “I was 
half afraid. the whole time.” ee 

“And I was wholly afraid. 1 fancied you slipping over 
every minute and being dashed to death on the rocks.’ 

We reach the summit at last, and lie there in the quiet 
which comes after danger. From out a clump of scrub, 
two keen eyes regard us—the eyes of a hawk. 

One day Arizona says, “I want to get good and lost. 
Let’s strike into the forest anywhere and see what hap- 
pens to us.” 


We follow a deep-rurted wagon trail leading upward to 
the woodland, and when we reach the outskirts, sit in the 
shade to rest. A charrette, drawn by an ancient horse 
and directed by a small boy, presently coming up with 
us, Arizona climbs in and I take up the march by the 
roadside. The boy is going to where some woodcutters 
are at work, perhaps a mile up the mountain. When he 
reaches his destination, we leave him and, following a 
path, continue up the mountain. When we are far from 
the woodcutters, the path dwindles into nothingness; and 
we have to prospect for another. That found, we follow 
it blindly, sometimes having to creep on hands and 
knees to get through. It is a dark and inexpressibly silent 
forest—a forest without end, seemingly. Where the trail 
ends, we grope for another. After a time, we have com- 
pletely lost our bearings, with nothing but the slopé of 
the mountain to guide us. Once, when Arizona is far 
ahead of me, I having stopped to fill and light my pipe, 
I catch the faint sound of another footfall, and shout to 
her to stand where ‘she is and wait. Just as I catch up 
with her, a big man with an axe in his hands comes 
through the bush to where she is standing. “Gracious!” 
she says afterward, “I was terrified when I saw that 
man!” He is a good-looking, gentle-faced fellow, who 
touches his ¢ap to us and answers all my stumbling ques- 
tions obligingly. But he does not throw much light on 
the vital question of where we are. We leave him and go 
on, following a path which runs snakewise, to end after 
a furlong or so in nothingness, like all the others. These 
innumerable, criss-cross forest paths suggest just one 
thing—the runways of animals. A path made by the foot 
of man would inevitably lead somewhere: these lead no- 
where. The forest is netted with them. They are like 
the mesh of a spider’s web—bar the regularity. 

“Observe,” I say to Arizona, “that we have seen no ani- 
mals; and yet these paths are not of man’s making. Do 
you suppose for a moment that no animals have seen 
us? We are watched by a dozen sharp eyes this very 
instant—eyes that hate. us and fear us.” 

“Don’t be horrid!” Arizona says. “Think how we are 
to get Out. We are completely lost.” 

“Good and lost, you mean.” 

“It doesn’t seem so much of a joke, now. What are 
we to do? If we could see the sun, I believe we'd find 
it setting. It’s only twilight in here and we can’t see 
five yards in any direction. I'd hate to have to spend the 
night in this dreadful place. There isn’t even a bird to 
be friendly with—nothing but nasty eyes looking at us 
that we can’t see.” 

“If we follow only paths leading downward, we are 
bound to get out,” I say comfortingly. “Come along.” 

Another prospecting search and we find a downward trail. 
Following that for perhaps half a mile, we discover that 
it is again taking us upward.: We abandon it at: once, 
and grope for another. Little by little we work down- 
ward, constantly at fault, but never abandoning the gen- 
eral plan. At last we styike upon a wagon trail which 
ultimately carries us clear of the forest and sets us upon 
our homeward way. I look at my watch. We-have been 
good and lost for something over three hours. 

There is so much to interest and delight us in quaint 
Sous-le-cap that time slips by unnoticed, and the Petrel 
comes in sight‘on another homeward voyage all too soon. 
We know half the people of the village—the dear, simple 
French folk with the Scottish names—and it is like part- 
ing with lifelong friends to leave them. But, alas, our 
holiday is ended! The Petrel carries us, laboring sorely 
with the river current, to Montreal. From that we strike 
into Vermont, and so homeward to New York, the heat 
intensifying with every mile. We feel as though we were 
creeping into a furnace, and when the Grand Central 
Station is reached, that the furnace door has slammed shut 
upon us. WILt1aM Epwarp AITKEN. 


A Winter Picnic. 


A friend from Princeton, this State, just called and 
described a picnic he and his wife enjoyed yesterday on 
the banks of a frozen lake. ‘ 

“We had the surrey hitched up, put in a small camping 
kit, took with us some Piney put in a long, wide 
strip of canvas, a pair of heavy blankets for the horses, 
and stuffing a handline and hooks into my pocket, we 

. were off for Spectacle Lake. 

“It was a beautiful day, and we enjoyed the ride over 
the hard, smooth roads immensely. Arrived at the lake 
the horses were unhitched and snugly blanketed and led 
into a protecting growth of jack pine. 

“The canvas was tied around the three sides of the 
surrey, leaving the opening to face the fire I was to build 
from convenient logs on the edge of the lake. 

“The fire started slowly, but when the logs caught 
fairly the glow from same extended to the canvas ¢ 
surrey, making it as wafm as one’s sitting room at home. 

“T built a small cooking fire, cut through the ice and 
dipped out enough water to fill the coffee-pot. I turned 
the making of the coffee over to my wife, and baiting my 
hook with some salt pork I sallied out upon the ice, and 
in a few moments had a hole cut and my bait in. - Strike 
number one and strike number two resulted in icien: 
bass for our dinner. _I scaled and prepared them on the 
spot, and soon had them frying in the skillet with some 
salt pork. 3 i 

“Adjourning to the surrey, we enjoyed our bass 
and hot coffee, with further trimmings brought: from 
home, and were as happy and comfortable as if the’ birds 
were singing and the water rippling upon the beach— 
with the er 75 degrees in the ‘shade. - % 

“And if next Sunday is bright and clear we will try it 
agais. 
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This here was for a wench, - 
And this was in a trench, 
While welcoming the French 
To the sound of the drum.” 
—Burns. 


In the garden, under the hollyhocks, lies the mortal 
part of a noble fellow and gentleman, I say mortal part 
advisedly, for I am persuaded he had another part which 
somewhere still lives. He was a Scotchman, of the clan 
Collie, and he carried in his small body the heart of 
Bruce—the heart of Bruce, of which we read: 


“But thicker, thicker grew the swarm, 
And sharper shot the rain; 

And the horses reared amid the press, 
But they would not charge again. 


“Then in the stirrups up he stood, 
So lion-like and bold, 

And held the precious heart aloft 
All in its case of gold. 


“He flung it from him far ahead, 
And never spake he more, 

But—‘Pass thee first, thou dauntless heart, 
As thow wert» wont of ‘yore.’ 


He came to us a six weeks’-old puppy, white and 
tleecy as the lambs he was designed by nature to protect. 
From the first discipline sat ill upon him. It was hard 
ior him'to “mind.” Even when years and experience had 
taught him. the comfort and wisdom of compliance and 
the general futility of resistance, he obeyed—when he had 
to—with protesting shakes of his head and squirmings 
of his body, eloquent of his aversion to authority. It was 
hard for his proud and stubborn spirit to do even what 
he wanted to, provided he was bidden to it. 

He had his “ways.” He would never eat from a 
stranger’s hand, nor away from home, nor, if he could 
help it, anything but meat. He wanted that cooked and 
cut fine, and he invariably left the last piece on the 
plate. He was given to taking solitary strolls, calling on 
children with whom he had a playing acquaintance within 


a radius of a half-mile from home, but for the most part. 


pursuing his way with dignity and with no object appar- 
ent .to the rest of us. If by chance he met any of his 
folks on these occasions he recognized them by a slight 
drooping of the ears and a faint smile, but. at once re- 
sutned. the stern austerity of mien which he carried at 
such times and went on, paying no further attention to 
them. , We never knew on what high design his soul 
was. bent, Sometimes he would Seopa for several 
days, and would give no explanation of his absence on 
his return. He neyer explained nor asked permission. 
He did what seemed best to him and let it go at that. 
After a while we ceased to expect an explanation. Some- 
times, after these absences, friends would tell of visits 
paid by him during them, but, he never told. Once he 
came home with a bullet hole through his leg, and: held 
up the leg to be bathed and dressed. We always thought 
he got this wound during one of his frequent courtships, 
for he was an ardent and_ persistent wooer, and _fre- 
quently received unmistakable tokens of disapproval 
from the families of his inamoratas. 

He did not-care much for bones, but generally carried 
them a quarter of a mile away, to his private burial 
ground, down by the bridge over the mill ditch. We 
never knew that he afterward exhumed and utilized them. 
If not, there must have been a canine Klondike there 
for several years. He always walked when performing 
this rite, as burial processions should, slowly and_sol- 
emnly, and. if detected and called to, returned and de- 
posited the bone in the yard and thenceforth ignored it. 

If anything could. have endeared him to the family 
more than his general virtues and conduct did, it was 
his objections to my. violin playing. As was character- 
istic, he met trouble more than. half way, came. and lay 
down, by the music stand, squinted, wrinkled his face, 
shuddered, groaned, whined, and when it became wholly 
intolerable, went out in the yard, to remain till the dread- 
ful noises were over. Chords seemed to annoy him most. 
He enjoyed a high reputation as a musical critic with 
the rest of the family, ; 40 

Generally he was serious minded, but a spirit of droll- 
ery sometimes possessed him when, if he thought he was 
alone, he. gave way to strange, whimsical antics, more 
kitten than dog-like, and emitted odd little sounds, in- 
vented to express his mood. His eyes were all black, 
without visible pupils, sober and softly luminous, except 
in excitement. His coat was creamy white, except on the 
back and tail, where it shaded into seal brown. A 
creature of prouder and more gallant bearing never trod. 

Like Spartacus, for twelve Jong years he faced every 
form of manor beast his experience could furnish, and 
never yet turned tail except to the pis: Pigs are scarce 
where he lived, and he flushed. his first pig in. the swamp 
grass. She was.a sow with a litter of little pigs, and we 
with every bristle as erect as the sow’s own. Once in 
the open, where he could inspect the new, uncanny, 
noiséme' beast, his self-possession promptly returned. 

We' never heard of his hurting a cat, but he despised 
and Joved to tree them, One evening in the dusk I saw 
a kitten in the road in front ‘of me, and spoke kindly to 
it, advancing: with intent to pet it. Fortunately he came 


- the kitten vanished in the grass and away they went 
in wild Bichilant quel toward the Jake. When he 
camevhome a half _ alterward it was. ly ap- 
parent that he had overtaken the “ee that it had 
turned 3 ! 
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had to attend the ddfodd' in his.-old clothes, his 
wife having buried the others in the garden. 

The great storm of 1896)-that swept from British 
Columbia to the Carribbean Sea, came up, and for the 
share of’ our household ‘blew. down a ichitmfey. His 
mistress was alone in the house, with no help within 
call. While the storm bellowed outside, the flames burst 
out and the smoke rolled through the house he stayed 
right beside her, looking up in her face with love and 
sympathy, encouraging her with his courage, his “daunt- 
less heart” unmoved by the fire, so terrible to beasts. 
When the danger was over.shc wet his coat with her 
tears, and often afterward declared that but for him she 
would have given up the effort to save’ the house. 

Our affairs were his affairs, our friends his friends, our 
enemies his also. When we were sad he was sorry, and 
when we were glad his spirits rose too. Whatever we did 
he stood beside, and his eager little soul shared in it. 
And now he lies asleep under the hollyhocks we had to 
plant over again because in his dissatisfaction he ex- 
humed them when they ‘were planted first. 

Dear, proud, stubborn, whimsical, provoking little 
friend! Is that the last of him? When the light died out 
of his beautiful eyes, was the brave and tender soul ex- 
tinguished too? When his loving, faithful heart stopped 
beating, did the life and spirit go out like the candle 
in the wind? 

The liar, the hypocrite, the traitor, the false friend, the 
coward, the sneak, the selfish, the cruel, the ungrateful, 
the malicious, the mean, the ignoble, the idle, the petty, 
the sordid, the nasty, the worthless—all the vile of 
human kind, shall they have life immortal? But my 
loyal little lion-heart, who lived his life nobly, simply and 
naturally, who never had a mean thought nor did a 
vile thing, who was in all ways a credit to the Hand that 
made him—was his short life the end of him? 

Epw1n WHITEHEAD. 


A Walk Down South.—X. 


In one book and another one reads about Bedford, Pa. 
As Raystown it was noted for Indian scares and mas- 
sacres; during the whisky rebellion Bedford was promi- 
nent; later bandits, counterfeiters, the Underground Rail- 
road and John Brown’s Raid contributed to its court and 
other records. But not until I was in the place did I 
realize that my route led into such a nest of the remark- 
able. I was hunting for a story about certain negroes 
before the war—not the least ae sport. I found 
traces of it inside of five minutes after I entered the 
place. My pack came off and the search for history 
began. One trail took me to Judge Longnecker, and a 
right, happy lead this was, for both the Judge and his 
son came as near beirig old friends and acquaintances as 
could well be, for persons I never met before. They 
have the Forest AND STREAM regularly. 

Old newspaper files was one branch that had to be 
searched. It was curious to read under the head of “A 
Sad Accident,” “A Melancholy Tragedy,” etc., how in the 
1820's, ’30’s and ’40’s, this and that man shot his dearest 
friend mistaking him for a deer or bear; how the did-not- 
know-it-was-loaded contingent blew the heads off sisters 
and parents, and how the careless man sent himself out. 
of the world cleaning loaded weapons. It was plain to see 
that the breechloader hasn’t all the blame attached to it 
for foolishness. 

Being papers published far back in the woods, there 
were items in which wild beasts played an important part. 
“The editor” ate pieces of bear and deer venison killed by 
esteemed fellow townsmen. Of women who slew bears, 
catamounts and wildcats with axes in the hen coops there 
were a plenty. The ’coon hunters then, as now, made 
strange discoveries—skeletons in trees, dens of counter- 
feiters, and (in some remote State), pots of gold and 
precious stones. 

Of ‘snake stories there-were many. One monster rep- 
tile was the “largest that ever crossed the pike,” judging 
by the trail he left, at least in printer’s ink. Also the 
wicked glitter of snakes’ eyes had its attractions and 
fascinations then, as now; birds fell helpless before it, 
squirrels behaved in agitated fashion under its influence, 
and men, even editors, were strangely moved by the “aw- 
ful electricity.” : : 

Bedford has not got over its sporting days yet. Two 
masked robbers boarded a railroad train near there a 
while ago, and tried to rob the paymaster. The paymaster 
shot one of them dead; the other escaped.. The dead man 
was a negro resident of the town. When the negro’s 
father heard of it, he said: i 

“That yer learned’ Bill a good lesson. a 

The hunt for the other robber was an exciting one. A 
man was captured at last and put on trial in the Novem- 
ber term of the U. S. Court at Bedford. The trial was 
the chief topic of conversation during my stay at Bed- 
ford. I saw later by the paper that the man was con- 
victed’ and: sentenced to fourteen years’ imprisonment. 

‘Coon hunting is Bedford’s favorite sport. One story 
I heard seemed unusual. A party of eight hunters and 
several dogs went out on Will's Mountain last (1900) fall. 
They carried bottles of whisky, considering that a neces- 
sity. They were joined by a man whose bottle was larger 
than theirs, and who drank more in proportion. Early in 
the night this man became well nigh helpless. A lon 
rope which had se-ved as a dog chain was tied aroun 
his neck and the others in the party took turns in leading 
him. They started game, and all hands ran down the 
mountain in pursuit. The incline was steep. Suddenly 
one man shot out into space with a yell of horror, Then 
there was a loud splash below somewhere. The others, 
unable to stop, followed after. The one who was towing 
the ninth man succeeded in stopping at the brink, but he 
was pushed over the edge by the eee in the rear. That 
was only a brook. All got out safely, then went back in 
to find a missin bottle, Then everybody ave a 
again, but to e ’coon was difl especially 
ban man so helpless. that he had to be carried at the last. 
They came to a 1 pond, and there they gave out. 
They could carry the man no further. To leave him 
where he was would be almost murder, for he would 
probably. wander down into the water and drown. 
A consultation was id: . Many ‘expedients were pro- 
on. The rope was fast to the man’s feck was’ 
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1 went from Bedford to Cessna over the s 
came in on. At Cessna I saw the old waar Oe anla 
I was big enough to work, and saw her husband, who did 
not nod to me till he looked back into the kitchen, like a 
boy about to do some forbidden thing. I turned to the 
left at the tree-sheltered, frame schoolhouse, and walked 
rapidly along a valley side hill road toward Fishertown. 
A man that I overtook was a hog-sticker on his way to a 
farm, where he had some large shoats to kill. For killing 
and cutting up a pig he received 50 cents, and in the 
course of a day he killed from five to seven animals. He 
was a soft-voiced man, who looked far away when he 
spoke. He reminded me of a butcher up in the Adiron- 
— — = he ae sane every time he killed a 

j ook comfort from th e 
bulls he’d slaughtered. sas sh mn 

he little brook near which the road ran, was ice-scaled 
at every dead water, and the distant hilltops showed a cov- 
ering of snow. The report of a gun told of a hunter 
abroad. It was ten miles to Fishertown and five miles 
to Pleasantville. A couple of miles short of the 
latter place I ate dinner in a big brick farm- 
house, and then went up on a ridge, according to direc- 
tions, to follow a stony woods road for a mile to save a 
mile walk around the foot of the elevation. 

At Pleasantville Morris Walker, whose father, Old 
ae Walker, kept a station on the Underground Rail- 
road before the Civil War, remembered a couple of stories 
of the sort I wa’ after, and said it was no use to go over 
the Alleghany range to Somerset county, as I wanted to 
do, if it was worth while. 

Walker said that turkey hunting would be good as soon 
as the snow drove them off the mountains, but as yet 
the birds had not put in an appearance. The film of snow 
a few days before had not showed the track of one of 
= near Pleasantville, so far as the hunters could 

n 

I returned to Fishertown and stopped at Azariah Black- 
burne’s house for the night. He is an old Quaker with a 
wonderful memory as to dates and events. On my way 
through in the morning I had seen him. When I returned 
at night he had several tales to tell of events in the 1840's 
which he had recalled. 

On the following morning I started for Bedford, but 
Squire Penrose, at the cross roads a few rods on my 
way, said I ought to see two men at Schellsburg, ten 
miles off my road. I went to Schellsburg, seeing a fine 
farm country with too many -brick houses on the way. 
Neither of the men I wanted to see was in town, but 
by chance I was able to go through five years of a news- 
paper file beginning in 1819, so the extra walk was not 
wasted effort. Incidentally, I heard of three other pedes- 
trians—two men and a woman—who had wagered that 
they could walk from some New England town to San 
Francisco and pay nothing for their keep. They were 
“dressed spick and span,” the woman who kept the inn 
at Schellsburg said, and carried canes. She suspected 
that the one in dresses was a man, so garbed that sym- 
pathy might be excited toward them. They got nothing 
there—and said it was the first place they had been treated 
thus and so. One of the county commissioners at Bedford 
gave them a great “send-off” I learned later. The long 
ikes and fine roads of southern Pennsylvania are favor- 
ite thoroughfares of pedestrians, But those who ride 

bay enjoy life better in that region. 

t 3 P. M. I left Schellsburg for Bedford, nine miles 
away, along a macadamized road. The views were the 
finest I have seen anywhere since I started, on a similar 
length of road. I stopped on every elevation to look back 
at the snow-covered Alleghanies, and to look along every 
line of the compass. In no direction was there anything 
to give one a sense of disappointment. Even the tele- 
graph and telephone in sight did-not seem to mar 
the beauty, why, some one else will have to figure out, un- 


point the game, for 


18, I left Bedford 
k in the village, saacteee 
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less their hill-climbing feats made the poles serve as 
eoeeras rods by which the vastness of the country could 


scaled. 

The pike led through gaps, over ridges, along side- 
hills, sometimes close to woods of pine and oak, but usu- 
ally far from them. I stopped at one place te take a 
photograph—it was an odd streak of luck, for that pic- 
ture, I learned later, was from Tull’s Hill, at the foot of 
which a family of ten or eleven persons were massacred in 
1778 by the Indians. 

I had gone only four or five miles when a man in a 
carriage came along, and for the first time since I started 
from Northwood was I reluctant to take a ride. It was a 
fine walking day, and if I had followed my feelings I 
would have walked clear into Bedford. It seemed best, 
however, to make haste, so I rode. 

My route from Bedford south was down the road to 
the Bedford Springs, the summer resort. The old mill 
where John Brown held his meeting before starting south 
to disaster at Harper’s Ferry was the first place of in- 
terest to me. The location, at the bottom of a wooded 
valley beside a rippling stream, was fit for historic asso- 
ciations. The long hillside hotel a few rods further on 
was not obtrusive. Only one person was there. He 
was the caretaker. I asked him if the mill I had seen 
was the one where John Brown had been. He said he 
didn’t know, but nothing of that sort had occurred in his 
time. It seemed that old John Brown and James 
Buchanan, the most notable visitors at Bedford Springs, 
must have lived in vain if they depended on summer re- 
sorts to preserve the memory of their deeds. 

The road forked at the upper end of the hotel grounds 
and I turned to the left there, and for miles went up 
Shover’s Valley. This was once a runway of escaped 
slaves. They came to “Virginia,” a freed slave settlement 
up on the side of Evitt’s Mountain, then over to Fisher- 
town, the Quaker settlement, and on to Old Benny 
Walker’s. In the valley many slaves were recaptured 
and carried back, shackled in wagons. The stories of 
those days may still be heard from the old gray-bearded 
men, but the younger generations know little of them— 
“it was before their time,” and usually they don’t care 
what happened then. 

Many of the freed negroes have moved away. More 
than 350 are buried on Evitt’s Mountain in two ceme- 
teries. But their old log cabins, put up without a plumb 
line, and merely guided by a sense of the square, still 
stand, some with white occupants, some vacant. At one 
of the former there was a man stretching a raccoon’s skin 
on a board. He said he “treed it the night before.” 

Apple growers are covering the farms there with 
orchards which give the valley a wilder appearance than 
its reality warrants. Some of the farms are posted against 
trespassers of the hunter sort. At intervals along the 
road there are openings through which one sees the 
valley, beautiful as nature and suggestive of its romantic 
history—suggestive of the old-time fugitives from in- 
justice—and, from justice as well, for counterfeiters, 
highwaymen and horse thieves once dwelt there at inter- 
vals during their extraordinary careers. 

At 3 P. M. I was past the head of Shover’s Run. The 
road ran up grade a little steeper than heretofore. Sud- 
denly, as I walked into a patch of woods, the grade 
turned. The next instant I sat down on a log. I was at 
the top of another divide. Behind me was the Juniata 
and Susquehanna watershed; before me was the Potomac. 
The thought made me breathe as fast as if I had been run- 
ning a race—and the sensation was very much as if I 
had won it. Nevertheless, as I went on for a mile 
further, the down grade was not so steep as that my spirit 
followed. The change was due to the reaction, I suppose. 

Five miles further on I came to Centerville, and re- 
mained there all night. Some bad men lived there once, 
but “they are dead now; let by-gones be forgotten,” as I 
was told. I left there on the following day, wondering 
how much of local history has been written here and there 
on the same principle. 

The weather had been growing colder, and as I started 
away from Centerville, gray clouds were driving over 
from the northeast. Occasionally a dash of sleety rain 
fell, but it was not at all a hard day totravel, the roads be- 
ing hard. At 10 o'clock it began to snow quite hard. By 
noon I was wet from the hips down, while the ground was 
covered and white. I stopped at a farmhouse about noon. 
It proved to be the post office of Hale. A marriage near 
by was the leading topic of conversation. A girl had 
advertised for a lover, got one and agreed to marry him 
before she saw him. Three days after he appeared she 
wedded him. That was something for the region to 
remember and to discuss. ' . 

When I started on again the snow was still falling, but I 
enjoyed the experience in spite of the physical discomfort 
due to wet and wind, comparing myself somewhat con- 
ceitedly to the wandering winds and the driven clouds. 

At 1:35 o'clock P. M. I crosed the Maryland-Pennsyl- 
vania line. Somehow the notion had taken root in my 
mind that Maryland would be warm and balmy when I 
got to it. As a matter of fact, there was an inch and a 
half of snow on the ground, and whenever I stopped to 
rest I shivered with thetwind—blown cold in less than a 
minute. In this fashion did dreams of Dixie’s Land fail in 
the realization. I stopped about two miles from Cumber- 
land under a ledge of rocks beside the road, buried my 
feet in the dry leaves there and wrote in my notebook: 

“I am far from home. Wet, cold, with catarrh comin; 
on. Stiff-fingered. A northeast rain and snowstorm. 
walk with rubber blanket over my head—keeps me partly 
dry at least. I am pretty tired and a bit homesick.” With 
such feelings as these words indicate I entered the South- 
ern States. Raymonp S. SPEArs. 








New Jersey Export Fines. 


Two New Jersey sportsmen, August Reinhold and 
Joseph G. Walling, of Keyport, went shooting on Christ- 
mas, and bagged fourteen quail and three rabbits. On Fri- 


day of last week they set out for New York with the game- 


Warden C. M. . 


to present to friends in the city. Game W 
Hawkins arrested them as they were boarding the ferry 
boat, and before a Jersey City justice of the peace pre- 


ferred against them a charge of violating the non-export. 


law. They were fined $20 each. 





All communications intended for Forzst amp Srazam should 


always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
wot to any individual connected with the paper. waa 


—latural Bistory. 
: 
A Squirrel Friend of Mine. 


Traps and guns, swords, sticks, darts and rocks, 
things innumerable, are employed in the hunting, bring- 
ing down and catching of game, big and little, but the 
average hunter does not go after squirrels with nothing 
but his rapid feet to pursue and his bare hands to 
secure them. 

In the spring of ’99, while driving in Kansas with my 
husband, we had reached a stretch of prairie road, skirted 
on either side by rows of cottonwoods, planted in early 
days, for the Kansas upland is by nature unwooded. As 
we drove on, a little fox squirrel darted across the road. 

“Hold the horses,” said my husband, “that is a 
young fellow. I can catch him.” 

And he did. He got the little frightened creature 
cornered in a pile of leaves, down branches and other 
rubbish, and soon brought him to the carriage. He gave 
him to me, with instructions to cuddle him in my lap 
under the robe, and assured me that he would soon 
grow quiet. 

After a few moments of nervous energy, expended in 
trying to get away, he went to sleep and did not awake 
until we reached home. He was so young that it re- 
quired but a few days of petting and feeding to make 
a bold, saucy chap of him. He was not only one of the 
family, but the one of the family. We gave him the 
ten-roomed house for a cage, and he proceeded to keep 
up a game of hide and seek with us. He slept in the 
folds of the portieres, rolled himself up in towels, aprons 
er any scattered garment that he happened to find. At 
night we placed him in a box, but he never took kindly 
to it, trying always to hide away. One night we hunted 
him unsuccessfully, nor did we see more of him until 
breakfast, when, hearing the clatter of dishes, he bounded 
down the front stairs and up in some one’s lap, for his 
share of food. The next night we watched him go to the 
sewing room upstairs, and followed him. For some 
time we could not find him. Then he was “brought 
to earth” in a box of silk and velvet pieces, snugly 
rolled up in a round ball, with one wicked little black 
eye turned up to us. The next night we found him in 
a hanging bag of scrap pieces. Each night we found 
him in a new hiding place, for he never slept in one of 
his retreats after he had been discovered in it. 

In the summer, when we went to New England, we 
took Bunny with us, and he became a traveler, both 
by land and sea, for he went from Boston to Portland, 
Me., by boat. 

There is no space to tell of Bunny’s constantly chang- 
ing saucy capers and adventures, but one noticeably 
funny incident happened before he himself became one 
of the chief factors in the squirrel hunt. He was very 
fond of cocoanut taffy, and one day, while he was feast- 
ing on it, he was given a little sliver of tobacco. He 
was in a large bird cage at the time. He ate the tobacco, 
and inside of five minutes his eyes grew glazed and he 
slowly crept to a bed of grass that he had made and 
stretched himself out at full length on his stomach, the 
most forlorn, abject looking little wretch one ever saw. 
He was sick for several hours, and he would never again 
touch taffy, which he evidently thought was the cause 
of his sorrow. 

It was on our return to the West that Bunny made 
his record in the capture of a squirrel. We were in the 
park in Atchison, and I had been left to guard the squir- 
rel, while the rest of the party wandered about. He was 
in a covered lunch basket. Hearing a singing noise, un- 
like anything I had ever heard, I looked up and saw 
what I supposed to be Bunny dancing about on a bench 
near by. I sprang to the lunch basket, to find my squir- 
rel safe, and then noticed that the stranger on ‘the 
bench, though a fox squirrel, was much larger than mine. 
I walked a few feet from the basket, which the strange 
squirrel soon approached and smelled. I went to it, 
when he scampered down the hill and disappeared around 
the foot of a hickory. -I took Bunny out of the basket, 
walked up to the tree, and stood peering about. Soon 
the singing noise that I had heard before again at- 
tracted my attention, and I looked up to see the squir- 
rel coming slowly down the ‘tree. With fast-beating 
heart and the fierce expectant joy of the huntsman, I 
held Bunny close to the tree for a decoy. Would the 
other one be decoyed? Yes. Slowly he descended, came 
close to Bunny and they smelled and rubbed noses with 
a curiosity and satisfaction so absorbing that I cautiously 
raised my right hand and grabbed the stranger, not by 
the back of the neck, but around the back and stomach. 
Undoubtedly he was surprised, but no more so than I 
was, when he immediately turned and buried his cruel 
little white fangs in my forefinger to the bone. I held 
to him, screaming for my party to come, 

With a squirrel in each hand and an imprisoned finger 
I could do nothing alone, but with help he was placed in 
the lunch basket, while one of us carried Bunny, who 
we were afraid to leave with the wild one, who was old, 
large-sized and fat. We took him home with us, but 
as he cut the fringe off of amew couch and whipped the 
little squirrel inside of ten minutes after we had turned 
him loose, we gave him his freedom. 

In the fall Bunny got in the habit of standing on 
his hind feet, and with his front feet against the screen, 
of looking wistfully out of doors for many minutes at a 
time. We loved him, but we could not sée him pining 
for freedom, so we opened the door and let him out. H 
played in the trees for hours, but finally came back, to 
be let into the house. After this he went out evéry day 
for a play in the trees. 

As the fall days advanced, he developed a trait that 
showed the inborn instinct, for it was not ~—_ him 
by any squirrel mother. We noticed, one day, i 
ing him a nut, that, after i 
he watched his,opportuni r , 
turning for another nut. He did the same with apples, 
corn and other feed. 
folds of a tent that 
ve loundaliil thiogs i 
we found-siimdar in 


oe 


he was born in the spring and had no squirrel- 
‘ t subject of winter, his ani- 
ee ee eee ot Cae mee 
or it. 

One day he was in my up-stairs bed room with me, 
and was playing on the sil of an open window, when he 
jumped to the roof of a bay window, from thence to the 

limb of a tree, near by, down the tree and to the 
ground. He did not return, as was his wont, although 
we searched out of doors and called. When the children 
retired for the night, Bunny was in their bed, under the 
covers, peacefully sleeping. He had, doubtless, run up 
the tree, leaped to the roof, into the window, across my 
room, the hall, and the children’s room, and had put 
himself to bed. We had him for more than a year. 
Then, in one of his out of door rambles, he wandered 
too far away and never returned. 

The true sportsman, although he loves to shoot, must, 
of necessity, love nature, and understand the habits of 
the game he seeks. 

Though something of a shot myself, and fairly well ac- 
quainted with the birds, cotton-tails, Jack rabbits, occa- 
sional praririe chickens and quail of our Kansas prairies, 
I was little familiar with the shy and timid squirrel of the 
West; and I was delighted to study the specimen we had. 
He was as cunning and playful as a kitten, as mis- 
chievous as a monkey, and as interesting as any of our 
denizens of wood or plain. 

ADELAIDE ScHMIDT WAYLAND. 


The Pumas. 


_ AMONG a number of interesting papers recently pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the aahingtoa haley of 
Sciences by Dr. C. Hart Merriam, is one on the pumas, 
which has especial interest for all hunters and naturalists 
as being the most recent and fullest contribution to our 
knowledge of these great cats, which, as the country be- 
comes more and more full of people, are gradually dis- 
appearing before the advancing waves of civilization. 

he pumas, or cougars—as is well known—form a 
strongly marked group readily distinguished from the 
other cats by their large size, slender build, long tail, un- 
marked body and the relatively small head. They are con- 
fined to America, where they range from Southern Pata- 
gonia northward over nearly the whole of South and Cen- 
tral America, Mexico and the United States, reaching 
their northern limit in southern Canada—in Ontario on 
the east and British Columbia on the west. During the 
last hundred years the range of these animals in the 
United States has become greatly restricted, and they 
have exterminated over large areas. With the 
possible exception of the Green Mountains of Vermont, 
they are not now known to inhabit New England, though 
formerly occurring in several of the States there. A 
few are Psa wad still found in New York, and they 
occur in Florida and in the lowlands of Louisiana and in 
the mountains of the West. 

The puma is an animal of many names, of which puma, 
cougar, panther, painter and mountain lion are some of 
the best known. Mention’ of them occurs in all early 
works on exploration and natural history, and in 
1771 Linneus named the Brazilian species Felis concolor. 

his has been the term commonly used for all pumas of 
whatever region up to withim a few years, but in 1890 
Mr. Chas. B. Cory recognized the Florida puma as a 
distinct species, and in 1897 Dr. Merriam himself de- 
scribed two new forms from the West, one from the 
northern R Mountains, and the other from the north- 
west coast region. Still later, it came to be believed that 
there were other forms of cougar which had never been 
described. 

When recently, Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, President 
of the United States, presented to the U. S. Biological 
Survey the series of twelve skulls of the Mountain 
cougar or mountain lion, taken from animals killed by 
him in January and February of the present year, Dr. 
Merriam was led to es ese skulls with others from 
different localities, and gradually to a study of such 
specimens from various parts of North and South Amer- 
ica as could easily be brought together. The present 
—* the result of this study. ~ 

skulls collected by the President form a series of 
unusual value, not only because each is accompanied by 
precise notes of the color, measurement and weight 
of the animal from which it was taken, but also because 
the examination of so large a series from a single locality 
shows the nature of the differences resulting from sex and 
age, enables the student to judge as to the kind and 
a of individual variations, and sets a standard 
‘or comparison with other members of the 
furnishing a means of estimating the probable 
particular cranial or dental pecularities observed in single 
regions. A discussion of the varia- 
by the Roosevelt series of skulls shows 


Kansas, 





plete specific differentiation. 
the distinctive characters of the 
skill of the various forms of the puma are fully de- 
veloped only in the males; the skulls of females 
different forms resemble each other so closely that they 
are distinguished with =. 

_ Among the peculiarly noticeable characters of the skulls 


in the several members of the 
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to age. One of these is usually redder than the other, — 


though ‘the difference is not always easy to define. Mr. 
John Fannin, Curator of the Provincial Museum of Vic- 


is the common one and the red is rather rare.: On the 
mainland of British Columbia the red is more common. 
In the case of the Rocky Mountain ies—which Dr. 
Merriam has named horse killer (hippolestes)—Mr. 
Roosevelt describes the colors of the cougar as red and 
blue, and of those which he killed, six animals were red 
and six were blue. 
Dr. Merriam in the paper in question enumerates and 
——- eleven species and sub-species of cougar, which 
e calls: 
Aptronpack Coucar, PANTHER (Felis couguar, Kerr). 


The material for the study of this form is very limited, 
since the animals inhabiting Pennsylvania, New York, 
New England and the higher Alleghanies have almost 
altogether disappeared from the face of the earth. One, 
killed in 188, was shot in Barnard, Vt., and is now in the 
State collection at Montpelier. 

Frorma Coucar (Felis coryi, Bangs). 

This is the Florida form characterized among other 
things by a rich, rusty, reddish color and large size. 
Rocky Mountain Coucar, Mountain Lion (Felis hip- 

polestes, Merriam). 

This is the form commonly found in the Rocky 
Mountains of the West. Its skulls are larger and more 
massive than those of other members of the group, except 
the Pacific coast form, and the sagittal crest, or bony 
ridge, running lengthwise along the top of the back of 
the skull, is enormously developed. One of the males be- 
longing to President Roosevelt’s series is a giant, and 
has the largest skull of any puma Dr. Merriam has ever 
seen. In the flesh this-animal measured 8 feet in total 
length, and weighed 227 pounds. yr 

Pactric Coucar (Felis hippolestes olympus). 

This is the cougar found in the coast region of British 
Columbia, Washington, Oregon and California. Like 
many birds and mammals of coasts, it is darker than its 
near relative which occupies the Mountains, The 
skull is large and massive and the frontal bone much 
swollen. 

Mexican Coucar (Felis hippolestes astecus, Merriam). 

This is a large and powerful beast, yet deicdedly smaller 
than the Rocky Mountain form, and now first described. 
It is very much paler than the red Florida cougar. It 
is found from Arizona south through Mexico. 

Braziu1an Puma (Felis concolor, Linn.). 

Dr. Merriam’s description is based on two skulls, which 
on the whole are lighter and smoother than those of any 
of the North American forms. 

North ANDEAN Puma (Felis bangsi Merriam). 


Is similar to the Brazilian form in the skull characters, 
but with some color differences. 

CenTRAL AMERICAN Puma (Felis. bangsi constaricensis, 
Merriam). 

This is a new sub-species based on two skins from Costa 
Rica, presented by the World’s Fair Costa Rica Commis- 
sion in 1893. The Central American puma, while gen- 
erally similar to F. bangsi, is very much darker and red- 
der, particularly on the belly, which is red like the sides 
with only a narrow white line down the middle. 

ANDEAN Puma (Felis puma, Molina). 

This form has the skull and teeth large and massive, and 
is grayish in color, instead of being fulvous. It inhabits 
the high mountains, 

South ANDEAN PUMA ~ puma patagonica, Mer- 
riam). 


This is another large form, gray in color, with large 
and massive skull and teeth. As its skull is.described, one 
would imagine it to be low and long rather than high and 
round. It comes from the base of the Andes. 


Santa Cruz Coast Puma (Felis puma pearsoni, 
Thomas) 


This puma is described as being clay color, as having a 
short tail, and the back of the ears and the toes very pale. 
It comes from the coast region of Patagonia. — 

It will surprise many people, who have not given atten- 
tion to the subject, to learn of the existence of so many 
forms of puma on the American continent. Yet, as we all 
know that animals. vary with the conditions of their 
lives, it was to be expected that different regions of the 
two Americas should have forms of cougars 


which differ widely one from ‘ 
* Yet opportunities seldom occur to compare members of 


ingl from regions as far apart as Canada and 
Patanonie and the Atlantic and Pacific. 


Christmas Trees. 


Barre, Vt., Dec. 22.—Editor Forest and Stream: In 
the last issue of Forest AND StrEAM mention was made of 
the destruction by the Christmas tree aoe 

Whi 





upon our forests. every effort should be put fort 
i rests, there is, however, another 
to preserve our infant fo - is, a. 


and 
meee aes ing space the more vigorous growt 
r those 
children of -this should reap some of its fruits 
There are thousands of fitle ones who are not privileged 


: ? 
The Porcupine’s Quills. 

Montreat, Que.—Editor Forest and Stream: Though 
the birth ofthe Forest AnD STREAM was not many decades 
ago, and it, has not yet arrived at the period of being even 
middle-aged, it is in some respects a mature giant. In 
its columns many old-time beliefs have been thrashed out, 
in many were found only chaff, while in a few were found 
well-developed grain, well worth the threshing. It has 
cleared up the mystery about the panther’s’scream, and 
has decided that the panther does scream—that is, those 
east of the Rockies can do so, though their hearers’ hair 


*cannot rise nor their blood curdle. 


It has taught us that the silver gray or black fox are 
mostly of the masculine gender, if a few are of the 
opposite sex they are always sterile. 

The “hoop snake” has been declared a “myth,” and 
the snake with a stinger or horny spur in his tail——. 
Well, some years ago we expected to have thrown some 
light on this subject, and have sent a specimen of such 
a tail to the natural history editor of the Forest ANp 
STREAM, but our darky stable boy found the specimen in 
the buggy and threw the “no account snake’s tail” out for 
the ducks to gobble down. The Rev. Horace Jones, one of 
our readers, can vouch for this, as he was present at that 
time, as we cannot show the tail, we make no public 
claim that it had either stinger or thorn, though we 
privately know that it had some such a thing, and that 
it used its tail “mighty queer.” At the time that we killed 
it we were both sober, and not given to optical illusions, 
though the writer once in the winter saw a black and tan 
hound running that neither gave tongue nor left a track 
in the deep newly fallen snow. 

Let us have more light on the following question: Can 
the common, every-day hedgehog “throw his quills’ ? 
If so, How does it do it? and ioe far can it throw them? 
We here make a claim that they can do this, and throw a 
shower of a dozen or more at the same time. To back 
us up in this statement, we can quote as authority a well- 
known United States fishery official, a gentleman who is 
a close observer of what he sees in the woods, as well as 
on the streams, and is one not given to making rash 
assertions, quiet, unassuming and a most dangerous op- 
ponent at a game of chess. Regarding this quill-throwing, 
in one instance the animal was clinging to the body of a 
tree some seven or eight feet from the ground, and it 
discharged its darts fully fifteen feet from the tree by 
giving a muscular “whack” with its tail against the tree. 
Who else has observed this fact? STANSTEAD. 

[The myth that the porcupine can discharge its quills 
to a distance is one of very great antiquity, and, like many 
myths, it has at its foundation a grain of truth. The 
porcupine’s defensive armature lies in the quills scattered 
over its body, and above all, thickly implanted in its tail. 
When threatened by enemies, it uses the tail as a weapon, 
thrashing and jerking it about from side to side. to the 
great danger of any living creature that may be within 
reach of it. Now the quills of a porcupine are so 
loosely inserted in the skin that they become detached 
very easily. They are sharp-pointed and barbed, and so 
stick into anything that they may be roughly brought in 
contact with. Any one who has ever poked a porcupine 
with a stick will remember that in a very short time many 
quills were found with their points buried in the stick. 
The violent thrashings and blows given by the tail of 
the porcupine which is defending itself, loosen many of 
these quills, which often are thrown short distances, but 
never more than a few inches, since the quills are far too 
light in weight to carry any distance. The fact is that 
quills may be—and often are—shaken from the tail of a 
porcupine and fall near it. Stanstead in the last sentence 
or two of his letter explains precisely the way in which 
these quills are loosened and then fall to the ground. It 
is interesting to notice that the thrashing of the porcu- 
pine’s tail against wood, or the ground or leaves, is accom- 
panied by considerable noise, and that the quills rattle 
against each other. It has been suggested that this sounds 
like a challenge and that it is also a warning.] 


A Maine Fox Farm. 


Boston, Dec. 28.—The ravages of the great freshet 
were many in the hunting and fishing regions of Maine. 
Deer were seen swimming for their lives at several points 
along the overflown intervales and marshes on both the 
Kennebec and Androscoggin. At Moluncus they evi- 
dently attempted to cross the stream above the dam, where 
it had been solid ice for two or three weeks before. They 
broke in, and guides and lumbermen say that they fared 
hard in the icy water. , 

Elijah Norton, of Dover, Piscataquis county, Me., has a 
novel farm at that town, only a few minutes’ walk from 
the village. He raises nothing on it but foxes. It is a 
rocky, hillside pasture and piece of woodland, surrounded 
by a high wire fence. The fence, or a continuation of 
it, is sunk into the earth four or five feet, to prevent 
the foxes burrowing out. In this direction it has proved 
a sticcess, for in the three or four years the farm has 
been run, not a fox is known to have escaped. Mr. Nor- 
ton has silver grays, Alaskan blues and a few of the 
common red foxes in the inclosure. He raises these ani- 
mals for profit, and so far the fox business has been a 
success, although the original Alaska blues and silver 
grays cost a good deal of money. He has about fifty 
animals in all now, the different breeds being kept in 
separate inclosures. They have become quite tame, and 
will come at the whistle of their owner, to be fed. Some 
very high prices have been received by Mr. Norton for 
fox pelts, especially the silver grays, single skins counting 
well up into the hundreds of dollars, 

SPECIAL. 





A Strong Calf. 


New York, Dec. 26.—Editor Forest and Stream: Dur- 
ing a recent visit to the Southern Cheyennes in Oklahoma 
Territory I was told by an old Indian, Wolf Chief by 
name, of an odd incident of buffalo hunting in the old 
days, which seems worth repeating. 

n 1868, while running buffalo on Crooked Creek, a 
tributary of the —a River from the‘ north, i 
Cheyennes killed a ve rge cow. They skinned 
It contained a very large calf, and those who were 


butchering dragged the sack containing it off to one side 
and left it there. 

When they had finished cutting up the meat, some one 
noticed that the sack moved, and cutting it open found 
that it contained a big living calf, which at once began 
to breathe. 

Wolf Chief's son worked over the calf, rubbing it dry 
and taking off the false hoofs, and before they got through 
with their work and were ready to move away the calf 
stood up and raised its tail over its back. This showed the 
strength and spirit of the calf. 

Nothing like this was ever seen by the Cheyennes 
before. G. B. G. 





Game Bag and Gun. 


Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 


A Hunting Trip to Catfish Lake. 


FRANK TWEED is an enthusiastic hunter and fisher- 
man, is a good farmer, provides well for his family, and 
in fact, possesses all the qualities necessary to make a 
man a good neighbor and a good citizen. His house is 
everybody’s home. 

It was Christmas week, and Frank had his full share of 
visitors from town and county, mostly relatives. As soon 
as he could excuse himself he came over to my house and 
invited me to go with him on a camp hunt, saying that 
he would be gone about a week, and that he had invited 
Mike Man, Dan Parker and Paul Monro to go with us. 
These boys were our relatives, and clerks in grocery 
stores in the town of Kinston when not in school. 

“TI want to start this afternoon,” he said, “for I never 
was so tired of fools and ‘pop crackers’ and ‘squealin’ 
horns’ and drunken hypocrites in my life. I want to 
get where truth-is—in the woods.” I left the preacher 
at my house, and he was complaining of indigestion 
when I left. I encouraged him to stay till we returned, 
which he promised he would do, as a kindness to me. 
But I do not think he wanted me to leave, at least he 
did not encourage me any to go. 

“What did he say?” I asked. 

“Why,*he asked me if it would not make us all sick 
camping in the woods? I told him there was not half 
as much danger in getting sick from camping as there 
was from eating so much rich food.” 

“How did he reply to that?” 

“Oh, he said, ‘Don’t you think it cruel to kill the 
pretty deer?’ I told him it was no more cruel to kill 
deer to eat than it was to wring a chicken’s head off, and 
that was done every Sunday morning before church, and 
nothing said about it. He changed the subject a little 
then by telling me that, ‘he had read in some State paper 
that it cost more to keep the dogs of the State than all 
the preachers were paid.’ My wife (who had all the 
while been listening) then asked, ‘What answer did you 
make?’ Why, I told him we must keeps hounds or the 
foxes and minks would destroy all the poultry. And 
quoted these lines from Scott to help me out: 


“*The slow hound wakes the fox’s lair, 
The greyhound presses on the hare. 

. « * ae . 
Man only mars kind nature’s plan, 


. 


And turns the fierce pursuit on man.’” 


He asked no more questions then, but told me he was 
very fond of venison, and especially the liver, and if we 
killed a deer to be sure to bring the liver with us. I 
assured him that he should have the liver, and he might 
look for us in a week or sooner.” 

Catfish Lake, for which we were bound, is very se- 
cluded. The state owns it and 100,000 acres that adjoin it, 
so that no one could prevent us hunting on it. The lake 
is about ten miles from any railroad, and three miles 
from any dirt road, with only a very dim path (over 
tussocks and briers) leading to it. Consequently, there 
is not much hunting done around it, and there is plenty 
of game, which was my main reason for going there. We 
concluded to take only four hounds, the oldest and best 
trained—Roosevelt, Major, Hot Stuff and Potlicker. In 
about two hours we were in a covered farm wagon be- 
hind two lively mules, with Roosevelt chained to the 
wagon and the other dogs running loose, heading for 
Catfish Lake. 

It was about dark when we arrived in Kinston. We 
found Dan, Mike and Paul ready and waiting for us. 
They had prepared enough cakes and canned food to 
last their healthy young appetites at least two weeks. 
Boys at their age have good appetites: I was once a 
boy, and know. ; 

We were soon on the road again, and when we were 
out of town we stopped to eat supper and feed the mules. 
(Teams ought to be fed at their regular time if you ex- 
pect them to hold out on the road.) We soon had a 
bright fire of dry brush, and when the coffee had boiled 
we began eating a supper that surpassed anything we 
had seen during Christmas. Try it, you dyspeptics, and 
get well and live. 

When we started on, Tweed thought it best to fasten 
the other dogs as they would probably run off after 
something, and we would lose much time in getting them 
back again. However, he concluded not to tie Hot 
Stuff, but would let him go loose, and he said that he 
would take the lantern and walk ahead of the wagon 
and hunt some. 
oe do you expect to catch, Uncle Frank?” asked 

ike. 

“Well, I don’t know; a coon, possum or a polecat. 
T want to walk some, anyway, if Mr. Mewboorne will 
drive the mules. You youngsters can come with me.” 

I understood Frank. It was more to amuse the boys 
than anything else. I well knew that his possum hunt- 
ing days (as well as mine) were past. That:is sport 
only for boys. I can never forget the hunts with the old 
slave negroes on my father’s farm when I was a boy. 
The very thought of those happy days thrills my soul 
with joy. I know I enjoyed them as much as Lipton 
does his yacht Shamrock. 

“How are they blotted from the things that be.” 


Frank and the boys had not gone more than a mile be- 
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fore I heard the old dogs “callin’ to de ttee,” as the 
negroes used to say. He was barking to-a tree in the 
field near the road. 

“Come here,” said Frank. “Now look right over my 
shoulder. Don’t you see his eyes?” 

“Lord, yes!” said Mike. - 

“Let me climb the tree and shake him out, and let’s 
have a fight.” : 

I hallooed to them to shoot it and let’s be moving, as 
we had no time to lose; beside, the tired dogs were 
howling and trying to break loose to get to the fun. 

“Let me shoot,” they all said at once. 

“Fire away,” said Frank. 

And they did, and out dropped two large coons; one 
they killed; the other ran off, and Tweed and the boys 
(who had forgotten to shoot it) were running with all 
their might after it. The dog soon had it. 

“Hang them on the outside of the wagon,” I told 
them, “and let’s be going.” Which they quickly did, and 
were soon inside the wagon and were sound asleep, leav- 
ing Tweed and myself to drive. 

The next morning at 9 o'clock found us at Jim 
Benders’, our stopping place. He gave us a cordial 
greeting, and asked us to put our mules in his stables. 
We unloaded the wagon, putting the things in his barn, 
except those we intended to take with us to the lake. 

“Those are very fine hounds,” he said. “I would like 
very much to have them, but I can’t keep them through 
the summer season. As soon as a dog learns to run 
deer here he goes into the lake and a ’gator is sure to 
catch him.” 

The boys were busily engaged preparing the things 
we were to take with us, arranging them so that they 
might be easily carried, folded in the tent fly, and 
swung on a pole. 

“Mr. Benders, we must have a cook. Where is Bill 
Burnett?” 

“Bill? Why, yes, he is about the yard somewhere.” 

He called for him, and the brother in biack soon 
made his appearance. He came up wiping his greasy 
mouth and said, “Why, ain’t dot Mr. Mewboorne? I’m 
glad to sce you; ain’t seed you now gwine on three years. 
Chris’mas gip, Mr. Mewboorne, whar you bin all dis 
time?” é 

I told him I had been home at work, but had come 
down to hunt, and wanted him to go with us to the lake 
and cook for us. 

Then we set out. It was hard work. Light things be- 
come heavy when they have to be carried a great dis- 
tance on the shoulders. But the old adage, “There is 
no excellence without labor,” will apply to hunting and 
fishing as well as to anything else. 

The boys, for a wonder, had not said one word about 
being hungry, and walked down to the lake shore with 
Tweed, who presently returned and remarked that he 


did not expect to find so large a lake as that. He 
thought that it was so beautiful that it was a misfortune 
that it was in the wild woods, where no one but hunters 


could see it. 

There were perch in the lake, and while Bill and 
myself were putting up the tent, the boys caught thirty- 
one, weighing about 50 pounds. Frank told Bill to begin 
supper, and to clean about fifteen fish, for he was fish 


hungry. 

While we were preparing supper the boys came in 
and reported that they had found a boat. Bill explained 
that some gentlemen from the North had come last win- 
ter to fish and hunt deer, and hired some one to bring 
it in with an ox and cart. They did not hunt any; they 
could get no hounds, he said; ‘gators eat all the good 
hounds every summer. “Mr. Mewboorne,” he said, “if 
you been down here den wid dem nice dogs dey gin you 
fifty dollar piece fur ’°em. Dey no mo’ care for money 
dan fur pine straw.” 


As soon as we were through breakfast the next morn- 
ing, we lost no time in getting ready for the hunt. This 
part of it was left entirely to me; not that I was any better 
deer hunter than Tweed, but I knew these woods better, 
for he had never been here before. 

Now, to kill deer successfully—and I am only speaking 
of eastern Carolina hunting—you must have what we call 
“standers,”’ for the deer, as soon as he is jumped, starts 
instantly for a lake, river or even the ocean (if near it), 
as that is his only means of protection from the dogs. I 
have run many a deer into the ocean surf, and hidden 
behind the sandbanks and shot it when it came out. 

My first work was to show two of the boys where to 
stand. I directed Dan to a large oak near the lake on 
an open glade, 300 yards east of the camp, and told him 
if he saw the deer in the distance, to be perfectly still 
to prevent the deer from seeing or smelling him. That 
was all the instruction he needed: I then gave Paul 
pretty much the same instruction, sending him on the 
lake west of the camp to a small beech tree near a ravine, 
about a quarter of a mile. 

I was to handle the degs and do the driving. It is 
against the rules of deer hunting to have more than one 
man in the drive, because that is not treating the stand- 
ers fairly, and Tweed knew it; but he moved -that the 
rules be suspended, as deer were more plentiful than 
they were where we usually hunted. To this the boys 
agreed, and Tweed and Mike went with me. 

We left the camp, leading the dogs till we came to the 
“beech ridge,” about three-quarters of a mile, and turned 
them loose. We had not gone far after leaving the small 
path before Tweed called my attention to an old rotten 
log that was torn all to pieces, and asked me what did it. 
I told him it was a bear, and that they did it to get bugs 
and worms to eat. 

Presently Mike found a dead sapling, and wanted to 
know what did it. Tweed told him that it was a “deer 
scrape.” “And what's that?” said Mike. then 
explained how. the bucks (in the month of October) 
would rub the velvet and skin off their antlers. 

While we were explaining to Mike about.how the 
bucks shed their horns every year in the month of 
February (for“he had never seen a deer of any kind in 
his life), the began trailing a cold. Sud- 
denly we heard Roosevelt where the scent > 
and when Tweed heard him in the lead his = 
ened up, and he said, “Listen to Roosevelt; that 
will be up in a minute.” 

And he was right, for in a a: 
rugning. I sent Tweed and Mike to my leit, so they 


; 








would not intercept Dan and Mike. Soon the dogs 
separates lapel Tyknew that there were more deer than one 
before ; . 

TF then listened for. guns, and soon heard Dan shoot 
twice. Roosevelt had turned in the direction of Tweed 
and Mike, who was.nearly in sight of me. 

_Presently I heard Mike shoot and squall at the top of 
his voice, “Run here! I’ve got him!” Tweed told him to 
hush. In about five minutes I heard Tweed shoot, and 
the dog stop running about where I heard Mike. 

I was not long in getting to them, as the woods were 
thin, being anxious to see what they had both killed. 
Tweed had shot at a skulking deer and missed. Mike 
had killed a fine “peghorn” buck and was sitting astride 
of it when I arrived,.and patting Roosevelt on the head 
and saying, “Oh, you good dog; you brought him right 
straight to me, didn’t you, Colonel?” 

“Up with him! - Let’s be going,” said Tweed. 
anxious to see what Dan shot.” 

When we arrived at the camp, Dan, who had become 
tired waiting for us, had called the negro and they had 
brought the one that he had killed (a fine fellow, too). 
I don’t think I ever saw finer antlers; there were five pegs 
on each béam. 

It has been said—and believed by many—that they 
have a peg for each year, but that is not true, for I 
a one with beams 13 inches long and not a peg on 
either, 

- 1 asked Bill if he had heard Paul shoot. “No, sir, 
seers but I hear him holler plenty. Dat him holler jess 

en.” 

We did not understand it, and Mike, Dan and myself 
went to see, leaving Tweed and Bill to dress the deer 
while we were gone. We found Paul in a pretty bad 
plight; his face and hat were covered with mud, his 
hunting coat torn badly. : 

“Why didn’t you come to me?” said he, “I have 
hollered myself hoarse.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” 

“Let me tell you: I saw something swimming from 
the other side of the lake; and it was coming directly 
to where I was standing. I just hid myself behind this 
old tree that you see there that has fallen into the lake 
and waited for it to come on the land, thinking all the 
time that it was a big otter, so that I might shoot it. 
And it swam fight into the thickest part of that old tree- 
top and stopped and hid, and to my astonishment it 
was a big buck.” 

“Why didn’t you shoot him?” 

“Let me tell you: I wanted to take him alive, and 
I ran down to the boat without letting him see me and 
got that small rope and made a noose and walked out 
on the log and put it on his horns; then made this end 
fast to this small tree. I then began to pull the rope. 
I says, ‘Old fellow, come out of there.’ And he came, 
lunging and jumping. I thought he would break the 
rope, and I caught him by the hind legs. He kicked me 
about ten feet and jumped on me, hung his foot in my 
pocket, tore my coat, and bruised me up pretty badly. 
Next time I shall shoot him. I did not know the things 
were so strong and mean.” 

“Where is he now? Which way did he go?” 

“There he is in those briers, a sullen old rascal.” 

One of the dogs had missed us and taken our tracks 
and was barking at my heels. The deer became fright- 
ened at the dog’s Voice, and made a desperate struggle 
for his freedom, broke the rope, and was gone in a 
moment, and the dog after him. 

We ran for the boat, for I believed he would soon be 
in the lake again; and I was not mistaken, for in he 
plunged, but it was too far to shoot, and I had to leave 
him for the others. When we got him to camn. Tweed 
said, “Bully for you! Three bucks hanging up at once. 
That is enough. We have had sport enough for one 
hunt, and to kill another deer would be murder.” 

“Let’s get out of here. How is it to be done, Bill?” 

“Tse bin lookin’ fur Mr. Benders. Soon as you 
gemmens git frew dinner I go git old buck ox and cart. 

I car’ these things out here. Dese woods dry now.” 

While we were eating dinner, we heard some one 
“haw” and “gee,” and saw Benders with his ox and cart. 

We began packing up, and in a few hours were out 
on the main road near the Benders’ home. We drove 
into the grove where we had left the wagon, and ina short 
while were ready to move in the direction of Kinston. 
with three fine deer and two coons hung to the rear of 
the wagon, and the liver for the parson. 

“Come again,” said Benders, as we were leaving, “and 
I will go with you. Write me when you will come, so 
that I may be ready.” 

We thanked him, and I blew my horn for the hounds 
that were standing at the kitchen door.. We were soon 
moving homeward, with the boys singing, 


“A hunter's life is a life for me.” 


“Won't we astonish the Kinston folks when we. drive 
in!” said Mike, . 

“So we will; I am astonished myself, for it is not often 
we have ‘such success.” 

“Tt will prove to them,” said Tweed, “that all hunters 
and fishermen. are not liars.” 

“I wish we had brought some of those large perch,” 
said Dan. s ; 

“I put ten large ones in an old sack,” said Mike. 

All right. e will wash them off nicely before we 
get to Kinston, and hang them out so that they may be 
seen. One of you boys drive. The mules know the road. 
I'll get back there and take a nap.” 

Levi A. MEwsoorne. 


“T am 





Live Decoy for Wolves. 


& c Mich. Dec. —A L’Anse correspondent 
of the Mining, : t , ao ae Os 
trapper estoria, was in Baraga county sea’ 





Wuex Bassford was a boy-he lived in Maine. In those 


days the season for moose’ was a long, open one,-and in 
the vi itcher shop. moose. steaks. were as cheap as 
beef. From eating moose, Bassford advanced into hunt- 


ing moose, and the juicy steaks cooked over the camp- 
fire in ess are things not smothered in his 
memory. 

_ In the.’50’s Bassford struck out for the West, landed 
in the village of St: Paul and might be virtually said to 
have built up the city, for being an architect, and a good 
one, it came to pass that our best buildings were to be 
designed by him. 

Next to successfully competing for a structure, Bassford 
loved best to work some joke upon his fellow man. Quick- 
witted and with a ready tongue anda fund of humor 
simply immeasurable, he has turned the latigh on so many 
that few are there of his acquaintances in town but what 
have “something coming” to Bassford. 

A few. days ago I drop into Bassford’s office. “Just 
the man I want to see. You come home with me to-night 
and you have dinner with me. Clark has just sent me 
that parcel ape out there on the window sill keeping 
fresh and cool, and guess what is im it. Moose steak! 
I won’t ever trust it to the cook, but I will take it in hand 
myself and I'll do the broiling. I'll just light up that 
gas range, ‘fire’ the coek for the time being and I’ll broil 
that steak as I used to back in old Maine State forty-odd 
years ago. We'll have a regular hunter’s supper—broiled 
moose and baked potatoes. You can’t buy game in the 
market, and it is some time since I have had any, and I 
am just longing for a taste of that wild browse flavor 
that the moose has. Now say you will come.” The 
temptation was great, but I had to forego it because of a 
previous mee 

I met Bassford the next day, and he had a dejected 
look upon his face which instantly gave place to a broad 
grin, followed by an ‘exclamation, “The boys. did up the 
old man in great shape this time. I set my mouth for that 
steak, I took it home and I broiled it to a turn, set it 
swimming in the choicest 40-cent butter, and retiring 
from the office of chef I took my seat at the head of the 
table. All oe served, I helped myself. Upon taking 
my first mouthful one of my boys said, ‘Pa, don’t you 
taste that nice, wild browse flavor? Isn’t it delightful ?’ 
‘Browse nothing,’ said I, ‘this is just plain, ordinary, pack- 
ing-house steer; no moose about it.’ And,” ‘he went on, 
“that’s the way the boys worked me and did so to the 
queen’s taste. But that is not all, they sent up a good 
section of a fat hog, nicely trimmed up, to Kennedy ‘and 
marked it a black bear roast, with their compliments, and 
Kennedy never got onto it. How many others they did 
up I do not know, but I'll admit that they got, good and 
square with me this time and no mistake.” 

CHARLES CRISTADORO. 


The Tenderfoot Out West. 


Harry M. was making money, and making it fast, too, 
but he :was doing it at a.cost of nerve tissue I could tell 
by the drawn look, the sharp, metallic tone of voice, 
and the mouth shut tight as a box trap. I made it my 
way to see him often at lunch, and he knew what I was 
after, well enough, but I lay low and waited my time. 
One day he dropped his papers and blurted out: “I 
am off with you this fall; I can’t stand this any longer. 
I'm going. There’s my hand; now get in the game.” 
He is great on handshaking; if he promised me his head 
and shook on it I’d expect to get the head. 

Well, I landed him in South Dakota, two days before 
the law was off, and put him in the hands of my guide, 
whom I call “Peck’s Bad Boy.” The guide kept him 
from “burning” while I got ready to do as he said, i. e., 
“Get in the game.” He was a genuine Tenderfoot out 
here on the grass and stubble. Back East he goes out 
nights alone. The morning of the first of September 
we were up betimes; yes, he was up several minutes be- 
fore old betimes got the sleepy seeds out of his peepers, 
and went charging down stairs after hot coffee, and was 
using “landwidge” that smelt like the old sulphur 
matches they had when I was a boy. Once. fairly out- 
doors where he could. look “good,” he swelled up and 
poured forth such a pean of praise of it all; why, he 
fairly bubbled with joy at being alive, and his eyes shone 
like “‘a fifer’s muster morning.” .Then the dogs. pointed, 
and he tore over the side of the wagon with “Let me at 
"em! I'll lop ’em!” 

Peck: and. I sprinted, and caught him in the nick of 
time; he fired at the rising birds and claimed he shot 
’em.all. “There, got one, got two, got three!” he yelled, 
and then Peck collapsed, and between time asked what 
brand of repeater he was using now. At which he 
blushed like a girl, and he will see the back of his neck 
at the same time he sees forty years again. 

There were some ducks.in.theslews, and he pestered 
Peck and me until we took him to one. though we were 
getting chickens right, left, and stra.g'.t away. Now. a 
duck raised in South Dakota is always in a hurry; he 
never lingers nor loiters on even a short journey, but 
bats the air solar-plexus blows, and fades away faster 
than a ghost. We put him in a good place and turned 
them down On him. e burned a lot of ammunition, 


J A 
he “let-'er-rip,”—two black powder shells at once. 
head flew back, one leg up in the air, and when he got 
into line, all in’one piece like, he remarked to me: “I 
I ain't over much on ducks; but say, I’m dead 
icine on a shikepoke.” After which I went over and 
comforted him, atid taught him all that holding ahead 


two, four and six feet was tommyrot and worse. 
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it’s my belief the biggest sort of a rise on grain never 
warmed the cockles of his heart so much as did that. 
He got sort o’ bigoty, and Joe and I proceeded to trim 
him. We put it to him hard to shinny on h's own side. 
That is, if you are on the left side, shoot on that side 
only, not ¢ross to center or right. When he did not do 
it, we swore point-blank that he had never touched a 
feather, no matter what. He hostile after a while, 
and we put him out alone and he*had that over-anxious 
feeling and missed clean. Then I gave him his “Need- 
ins,” as Peck called it, and he did the best work I ever 
saw a green hand do. To use his own words, he got into 
the game. 

e had all sorts of weather, but by the use of our 
heads, backed by a long experience of my own, we did 
a lot of shooting and had a royal old time. Even then, 
when the outing as a whole was the best of all the many 
we have had by sea and land, North, South, East and 
West; the words of the old mossback farmer were at 
times spoken, as they alone’ seemed to be appropriate; 
which words were: “Wall, they is naow an’ ergin days 
when pork won't bile; thet is, “twon’t du its hainsum er 
ez pooty ez twill t’other days.” 

We had one little bit of a time with a teal duck that 
will go to prove the hang-on of Dakota fowl. Harry 
shot a teal on the pass that came down on to ground 
with a bump and a bounce; the dog got it, and I gave 
its neck 2 twist or two and threw it down in the pile. 
About half an hour after it fluttered out of the pile and 
took wing, the dog and I after it hot foot. I could not 
shoot for the dog, and that duck got into the lake, a good 
hundred yards away. 

We kept the trail hot every day when it did not rain 
after sport of some sort, and while we did not slaughter 
nor go in to break any records, each day was, as Harry 
said, “worth the price of admission,” and when the 
good-by time came, each had a complexion not found 
in drug stores. 

Appetite and digestion such as they alone have who 
see the stars fade before the sun, who follow afield with 
dog, gun and boon companions until daylight fades into 
a purple afterglow and the perfect day ends with the 
pipe, song and story, and we hear these last words 
spoken—“Good night.” Pink EpcE. 

P. S.—After this game was over I got into another one 
with a lady and a minister in the same game. “Bu: 
that’s another story.” 


California Anti-Sale Law Upheld. 


_ Fotiowinc is the text of a decision recently given 
in a California case where the point at issue was the 
validity of the law forbidding traffic in game: 

In the Superior Court of the City and County of San 
Francisco, State of California. 

The Hon. Carroll Cook, Judge. 

In the matter of S. Kenneke, on Habeas Corpus. 

Dec'sion. 

The-issues presented in this case are few—in fact, but 
one. That it, the validity of Section 626k of the Penal 
Code, as amended by the Act of the Legislature approved 
March 28, 1901. (Statutes 1901, page 820.) 

The question is presented to this court upon a writ 
of habeas corpus, a complaint having been filed against 
the prisoner charging him with a violation of such sec- 
tion, and a warrant issued thereon. The prisoner has 
sued out this writ of habeas corpus, claiming that said 
Section 626k, upon which ithe complaint is based, is void, 
because unconstitutional. 

The section in question reads as follows: 

“Every person who buys, sells, offers, or exposes for 
sale, barter or trade, any quail, partridge, pheasant, 
grouse, sage-hen, ibis, or plover, or any deer meat, 
whether taken or killed in the State of California, or 
shipped into. the State from any other State, Territory, 
or foreign country, is guilty of a misdemeanor.” 

It is contended by petitioner that the Legislature in 
passing said section of the Code has discriminated 
against a certain class in the community. It is claimed 
to be class legislation and that it affords privileges to 
one class of the community, namely, to those who can 
hunt for themselves or hire some one to hunt for them 
as against another class who have not the time or the 
means of indulging in such pastime or of employing 
others to procure game for them. 

Respondent cites several cases from the Eastern States 
wherein similar laws have been sustained, but if a de- 
cision of this qtiestion rested solely upon the cases so 
cited, I hardl Teel that I would be justified in accepting 
them as aathority. The identical question here pre- 
sented has, however, been passed upon by our own 
Supreme Court, and a_ statute almost identical in 
language has been held by the Supreme Court of this 
State to be valid and within the power of the Legislature 
to enact. Until, therefore, the last mentioned decision 
shall have been overruled by our Supreme Court, it is 
my duty, as well as that of all Superior Courts of this 
State, to follow, as the law of the State. that decision, 
itre ive Of any opinion I myself might have as to the 
validity of this statute. 

The case to which I refer,-is the case of Ex parte 
Maier, 103 California, . 479, 483. The statute, the 
validity of which was called in question in that case, was 
Section 626 of the Penal Code as it was amended in 1893. 
The casé was decided by the Supreme Court in August, 
1894; that Section reads: Oats 

“Every person in the State of California who shall at 
any time sell, or offer for sale, the hide or meat of any 
deer, elk, antelope, or mountain sheep, ‘shall be guilty of 
a misdemeanor. 

seo Justice who wrote the opinion in that case. 
after ing some space to a construction oj the s.atute 
soe ee 
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it meant not only game killed within 
i f but also that which had been 
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ship, except in so far ag; they may. elect, to make it so; 
ard they may, if they see fit, absolutely prohibit the 
taking of it, or any traffic or commerce in it, if deemed 
necessary for its protection or preservation, or the public 
good. * * * 

While it is true that the power to regulate isnot the 

wer to destroy, ‘in its absolute sense, it is, neverthe- 

ess, true that the right to regulate frequently and as a 

necessary sequence carries with it the right to so control 
and limit the use or enjoyment of private property as to 
amount to its destruction.” 

In coming'to the conclusion which.our Supreme Court 
did in that case it quotes with approval from the decision 
in the case of Wynehamer vs. The People, 13 New York, 
378. the following language: 

“The protection and preservation of game has been 
secured by law in all civilized countries, and may be 
justified on many grounds, one of which is for purposes 
of food. The measures best adapted to this end are for 
the Legislature to determine, and courts cannot review 
its discretion.” 

As I before stated, in the Maier case, our Supreme 
Court has held valid a statute almost identical in words 
with the one here in question, and as that decision must 
be accepted, and is the law of this State until overruled 
by the Supreme Court itself, there is nothing for this 
court to do but to follow it, and so following it the statute 
here in question must be declared to be valid. 

For these reasons the writ herein is dismissed, and the 
prisoner remanded. CarroL Cook, Judge. 


A Curious Shot. 


In 1873 Troop F, of the Fourth Cavalry, which I at 
that time belonged to, was stationed at the head of the 
Sabonal River, in southwestern Texas. There are a 
great many mouftains here about the head of the river, 
and these mountains were full of deer then. I was 
quartermaster-sergeant of our troop, and often had as 
many as five or six deer hung up around my kitchen. 
We shot then in sight of camp more than once. 

One afternoon in December the captain had us out 
giving the horses exercise, and while we were riding up 
a little valley about a mile from camp, three deer were 
seen grazing about 200 yards further up the valley. 

The deer saw us at about the samé time we saw them, 
and taking the alarm, ran into a lot of bushes that were 
growing just at the foot of the mountain on the right. 
The captain halted us and told some of us try a shot at 
those deer. I and a trumpeter, who were riding just be- 
hind him, got off our horses to try this shot, and moving 
to the front, we began to load. 

Our arms at that time were Sharps’ carbine and Colt’s 
army pistol, both of them .45 caliber; but as the pistol 
cartridge was a little smaller than the carbine cartridge: 
it could not be fired out of the carbine except the way I 
fired mine this time, 

I carried my cartridges, both carbine and pistol, in a 
small leather pouch, and being in a hurry now to load, I 
got hold of a pistol cartridge and did not notice it 
until I had it shoved into the gun; then, not wanting to 
waste any time in taking it out, I next got a carbine car- 
tridge, and pushing it in, forced the pistol cartridge 
forward out of the way, then closed my lever. I knew 
that there would be no danger in firing the gun as long 
as both these cartridges touched each other. We were 
ready to fire now, and the captain told me to fire first; 
so kneeling on one knee, I took aim at the only part 
of any of the deer that I could see, a patch about as 
large as my hand, that showed through the bushes; I 
took it to be the shoulders of a deer that was lying down, 
but could not tell much about it; the bushes were thick 
therewand none of them were in leaf yet. 

I fired, and two deer ran out and began to climb the 
side of the mountain. The trumpeter fired at them, but 
missed both of them. As we had seen three deer go in 
there, mine must be there yet; so the captain sent the 
trumpeter and a man up to get that one. The deer was 
brought in soon after, and I examined it now to see 
where I had shot it, and found that I had hit it just be- 
hind the right shoulder, and that the ball had not gone 
clear through. One of our packers who did our butch- 
ering for me opened the deer, and I started to look for 
the ball, but found the pistol cartridge instead. It was 
this that had killed him; the carbine ball had not hit 
hit him at all. The cartridge was in about the same 
shape now that it had been in when I put it in the gun, 
the only mark on it being a bruise on the point of the 
ball where it had struck a bone, 

I was anxious now to find out why this cartridge had 
not exploded; it must have been struck right on the 
primer by the carbine ball when it was being driven out 
of the gun, and the only reason that I could think of to 
account for its not exploding was that the cartridge 
must be defective, though I had never seen any of them 
misfire. I determined to find out, so putting it in my 
pistol I took it down on the river bank, and taking aim 
at a tree, fired, and found the cartridge to be all right; 
there was nothing. defective about it, and cutting the 
ball out of the tree, I kept it as a memento for years 
afterward, and was sorry now that I had not kept the 
cartridge. I told this story to an old hunter once, only 
to be told.that I had better keep that tale to give to some 
tenderfoot; he had done too much shooting himself to 
swallow it. But I have given it here exactly as it took 
place. Casts BLANco. 


Erte, Pa. 
Wild Celery. 


New York, Dec. 11.—Wild celery does not produce 
seed, but must be ape S08 by roots or cuttings. It 
grows abundantly on Bay, and our sug- 
gestion oo interested would, be. to some one in 
that neighborhood to collect some roots for a + 
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orer Litata, Tallapéosa, Ga. Dec. 16.—Chas. Sawyer, 
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The3Range“of=Shooting Game. ™ 


Morcantown, W. Va., Dec. 25.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: Naturally it gives us a satisfaction to read from 
the pen of one whose experiences and opinions harmonize 
with our own, especially in discussing disputed points. 

Mr. Hardy’s recent article in Forest AND STREAM, ‘ 
“Moose Hunting and Small-Bores,” is packed full of 4 
sound sense and sensible theories, which gives it a place 
along with other of Mr. Hardy’s writings in the pages of is 
my highly prized scrapbook. ie 

What deserves special mention in this article is that f 
referring to the over-estimation of distances at which 
game is killed. Certainly no point in the narration of 
hunting experiences is so exaggerated as that of the dis- 
tances shot. So common is it that we scarcely think of 
commenting when we read of some one killing game 
three, four or even five or six hundred yards; and many 
people with whom I have talked, and who have killed a 
considerable amount of game, scarcely ever mention any 
shot as being less than 200 yards, and anywhere from 
that up as high as their conscience will allow. Ordi- . 
narily I have a rule of my own of dividing distances thus 
given by about two, and then sometimes it is too high, as 
I have reason to know. I fully believe that three-fourths — 
of the deer I have killed have been shot at less than 
50 yards. 

ertainly much of the exaggeration of distances is due 
to a lack of judgment in estimating distance. 

It is human nature to try to reflect credit upon our- 

selves, for any achievements of our own, but just why 
the idea prevails that the longer distance at which game } 
is killed, the more credit is due the shooter, is where 
I get lost. The true and original type of the American 
hunter is the Indian. Perhaps no race of people has ever 
existed which is their equal in woodcraft. From our 
first knowledge of them their whole time and ambition 
was devoted to the study of wild animals, from the 
standpoint of how they could most successfully capture 
them, upon which depended the existence of their tribes. 
Since an Indian then in his native state is the superior of 
all other people in hunting and woodcraft, he might be 
termed the ideal hunter, from whom we all could profit- 
ably take lessons. Who ever heard of an Indian boasting 
of a long shot? 

The Indian’s standard of a good hunter is not how far { 
he can kill his game, but how close he can get to it, and 
when I read an account of a hunt where big game was 
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‘ killed at a short distance, I think, “That must have been a 


good, stealthy hunter to get so close.” If the standard for 
good hunting was “How close can I get to my game?” 
rather than “How far can I shoot it?” much less wounded 
game would be left in the woods to die. 

In speaking of Indians hunting, one of their singular 
customs has'come under my observation of which I have 
never heard any one speak, and many may not know. 

Some of the very best hunters among the Sioux Indians 
carry with them two small sticks about four feet long to 
use as a rest when shooting. They usually carry them 
in the same hand in which they carry their gun, and with 
wonderful quickness when they go to shoot they cross 
them a few inches from the end, lay the gun in the 
crotch thus formed, grasping the sticks with the hand 
where they cross, and resting the lower end on the ground, 
thus forming a sort of tripod, on which to rest their 
gun. It is amusing to watch the actions of expert Indian 
hunters as compared with white hunters. 

If, while going through the woods, they suddenly come 
upon and startle any big game, and it gets out of their 
sight before they get a shot, instead of standing and 
looking regretfully after it as most of us would do, they 
dash off after it on a fast run, and generally manage to get 
a shot before it gets out of reach. 

Emerson CARNEY. 


The Proposed Maine License. 


THE annual meeting of the Maine Sportsmen’s Fish and 
Game Association takes place Jan. 7, when it is under- 
stood that the principal subject of discussion will be that 
of requiring all non-resident sportsmen, who hunt in 
Maine, to pay for a license to do so. The feature. will be 
advocated by several noted game protectors, their argu- 
ment being that the money is needed for the better pro- 
tection of game and the propagation of fish. It will also 
be opposed by men of influence in Maine legislative 
affairs; possibly encouraged by the railroads arid trans- 
portation people, as well as hotel and camp keepers, their 
argument being that a license fee will tend to keep hunters 
out of Maine. They will argue that hunting and fishing 
in that State already costs more than in Canada, where 
guides and board are much cheaper than in Maine. Those 
most interested will do well to remember that the Maine 
Sportsmen’s Fish and Game Association, although con- 
taining many leading fish and game protectors, as well as 
lovers of the rod and gun, and being an influential so- 
ciety as well, does not always carry every measure 
through the Legislature that it advocates. It eats a 
good dinner once a year at least, and talks a good deal, 
but does not carry through all the nonsense it proposes. 
Then again the Maine Legislature does not meet for a 
year, and matters and relations frequently change in less 
than a year, even in a State as full of laws as Maine. 

The further restriction of the quantity of fish one may 
take in that State will also be a topic of discussion. A 
movement of that sort is needed very much, and will meet 
with the support of all emule teers of the rod and 
reel. SPECIAL. 


Long Island Ducks. 


THE season has been a remarkable one for Long Island 
ducks. The fowl have been present in greater supply and 
for a longer period than has been known in any season in 
recent years. Practically every one who has been duckin 





Long Island waters this season has a good bag o 
birds, and the rule has applied to the whole length of the : 
shore line. \ 
‘A New York party returning from $, at Orinoco, ; a 
N. C., foe ied excellent duck | ing at that f 
pone fowl have been abundant this year all along i 
t 4 coast, 
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Shooting. 
From the Nineteenth Century. 

SOME little time ago I ventured to dilate on the joys 
of fly-fishing, and now would fai attempt to appreciate 
the pleasures-f-ghooting. 

Sut my pan must be in somewhat a lower key. 
Shooting and fishing have each their own peculiar 
charms; and fortunately it is not often that the two 
compete. But no shooting can, in my opinion, vie in in- 
terest or in skill with a really good day’s dry fly-fishing, 
or compare in excitement or emotion with a day’s sal- 
mon fishing, in which salmon are hooked, played, lost 
and landed—days the anticipation of which causes one 


“To go to bed and weep for downright sorrow 
To think the night must pass before the morrow.” 


’ 

The fisherman is born, not made; few persistently fish 
unless they are keen. But among those who shoot every 
grade exists between real keenness and intense boredom. 
I have heard of one eminent statesman who, noblesse 
oblige, annually rearing his proper quota of pheasants 
and shooting his three heavy covert days, was on one 
occasion overheard near the end of the second day fer- 
vently thanking heaven that two days out of the three 
at least were over! On the other hand, it is related of 
another premier, Lord Derby, that having on one oc- 
casion gone down to Heron Court to shoot a wild swan, 
he was followed by a peremptory summons to town to 
deal with urgent dispatches relating to European con- 
vulsions. He, however, entirely declined to budge until 
he had shot his swan, a feat that was not accomplished 
until the third day. 

Fish swim and feed in the same way that they did three 
or four hundred years ago; are caught to a large extent 
in the same way that they were half a century or more 
ago—the “dry fly ' for certain trout, and some improve- 
ments in rod and tackle being the only innovations. But 
“shooting” as a science is scarcely more than a hundred 
years old. And during those hundred years the method 
of shooting, the weapon and its adjuncts, the system of 
cultivation, nay, even some habits of the game, have all 
radically altered. Thus the sport of shooting has no 
classic that can compare with that of fishing. Walton’s 
masterpiece, published in 1653, remained a text book for 
three hundred years, and will be delightful reading for 
all time. Its nearest compeer is perhaps Col. Hawker’s 
book “On Shooting,” which came out in 1816. Brought 
up to date from time to time, this book was used and 
was useful as a text book for some forty years; but is 
now entirely superseded, and probably seldom read. 
And while much as regards fishing can still be usefully 
learned from Davey, Scrope and others of fifty or sixty 
years ago, for shooting we must go to the newest text 
book, to the Badminton Library, to the “Fur and 
Feather” series, to Payne-Gallwey’s “Letters,” or to the 
innumerable sporting books of the present day. These 
last have, however, one persistent fault, somewhat dis- 
couraging to a novice, namely, that the vicissitudes of 
sport are too much ignored, blank days are non-existent. 
The author or the pupil under the eye of the master 
always (in print) gets his right and left and the difficult 
bird back; rises and lands his salmon and trout, many 
and large. And if the sportsman is after big game— 
Selous, and the author of “Short Stalks” excepted— 
when the crack of the rifle is heard the beast (like Fenni- 
more Cooper’s Indian) invariably falls dead at his feet. 

Out of some fifty pages of the “Gentleman’s Recrea- 
tion,” published in 1710, descriptive of “fowling,” only 
four are devoted to the use of “the birding or fowling 
piece.” This weapon, though manifestly far less effective 
than the calls, nets, springs, strings and snares which are 
elaborately described, is recommended as probably more 
effectual than “lime rods and intoxicating baits for 
taking of fowl.” “In using this weapon you should,” 
says the author, rather shoot “not at a single fowl, if 
you can compass more within your level; and if on a tree, 
hedge or the ground, seek the convenientest shelter you 
can of hedge, bank, tree or the like, to be absconded 
from the fowls seeing you, which is very offensive to 
them; and being within shot and a fair mark lose no 
time, but let fly.” 

Hawker’s book and diary of a hundred years later give 
a very interesting description of the style of shooting in 
vogue during his earlier years, and the difficulties under 
which it was conducted. 

“Oct. 1, 1817. Had again to contend with many strong parties 
in the lawless part of Wherwell Wood and manceuvred so that 
I beat them all put together with only one brace of pointers. 
Considering the very bad breed of pheasants, this was one of 
the best days I ever enjoyed; bagged eleven pheasants, three 
partridges, and one hare. 

“Oct. 6, 1817. Two partridges and four snipes. Tried the effect 
of the detonating gun at birds which ‘duck the flash,’ and found 
it to answer admirably by killing dabchicks swimming at a con- 
siderable distance. 

“Oct. 7, 1819. Heard a cock pheasant, which now-a-days is like 
a wild beast on my property, and in half an hour came home 
with two fine old cock pheasants, I having found another with 
the one reported, and bagged them both.” 

Most of the shooting questions that troubled our 
forefathers have long ago been solved. For instance, as 
late as in his edition of 1844 the Colonel discusses at con- 
siderable length and with his wonted profusion of italics 
the question of whether or no “you should when a covey 
gets up, after firing the first barrel take down the gun 
and present it afresh.” He recommends “another way 
as more expeditious; it is never to take the gun from the 
shoulder, till both barrels are fired, and thus the first as 
well as the second bird may be suffered to fly to a proper 
distance.” He also argues that it is more expeditious 
and really safer to advance on a point with the gun 
cocked rather than as the “old school” advocated, “never 
allowing the gun to be cocked till after the bird has 
risen!” 

Indeed, what a marvelous change has occurred in the 
development of the sporting gun in little more than half 
a century. First, the flint fowling piece gave place to 
the “‘detonator,” that to the percussion gun, which in its 
turn was superseded by the breechloader. And here the 
snap has taken the place of the lever action, the hammer 
gun has given place to the hammerless gun; the pin-fire 
cartridge has disappeared; black powder has been en- 
tirely ousted by the numberless “nitros.” Yet it is evi- 
dent that with their flint guns built by Manton, the 
“king of gunmakers,” their moleskin or cord trousers, 


their blue or green coats, their stiff hats, their stocks 
and their shoes, their shot belts and their powder flasks, 
our ancestors enjoyed their limited sport as much as does 
the modern sportsman with his modified choke-bore 
hammerless ejector, his loader’ and his shooting stool, 
his knickerbockers, waterproof boots and tweed cap, his 
smokeless powder and his hecatombs of slain. 
But still, in all this, as in everything else, 
“The good of ancient days let others prate, 
I think it lacky I was born so late.” 


Heavy bags, formerly a rarity, are now a commonplace. 
White, of Selborne, a hundred years ago, considered it 
reprehensible and unreasonable that parties of sportsmen 
should kill “twenty and sometimes thirty brace of par- 
tridges in a day.” The largest bag that Hawker, in 1814, 
had ever seen bagged by one gun was twenty-three brace, 
working four relays of dogs. From such maximum 
totals as these, and proportionate ones for grouse, driv- 
ing and preservation have developed the astonishing 
bags of 400 brace and more ef partridges and 1,000 brace 
of grouse in a day, while pheasants have been multiplied 
a hundredfold. 

Large bags and heavy days are pleasant—very pleasant, 
I freely confess, but the fashion of “big days” has no 
doubt to a certain extent spoiled the taste for small days. 
All the same, I am not sure whether some of one’s pleas- 
antest recollections are not connected rather with such 
days, in which companionship was not lost in a crowd, 
and in which the gratification derived from each individ- 
ual shot was not instantaneously obscured by another. 
One special day, though long past, I still remember. 
An exquisite Décember day; a pleasant companion. A 
dozen driven partridges well killed, half that number of 
lovely cock pheasants, a rabbit and two woodcocks was 
ali we shot. Curiously enough, I had seen both wood- 
cocks running toward me, an unusual sight, and shot 
them as they turned back over the wood. 

On the other hand, it is, I. admit, pleasant to remem- 
ber a brief—all too brief—succession of “rights and 
lefts”; or (to be marked with a white mark) the five 
grouse that with two guns were got out of a straggling 
pack, firing as fast as one could aim. Indeed, it is not 
the heavy bags so much as the really difficult and sport- 
ing shots that give the pleasure. Thus boisterous 
weather, though it reduces the bag, will, if fine, probably 
add to the day’s satisfaction. Wind in moderation is 
always an advantage out shooting; rain is always an 
abomination, especially to those of us who are unfor- 
tunate enough to have to shoot in spectacles. 

There are of course beastly days out shooting as well 
as delightful days. Fortunately, however, both fishing 
and shooting, one is disposed, I think, to recall the 
agreeable, to let the disagreeable fade from the memory. 
To forget the day when the rain poured, the chill wind 
blew, the birds went wrong, the beaters were possessed, 
and when one shot vilely; and to remember the lovely 
day, the masterly management, the obliging birds, the 
straight shooting. 

The grouse (wrongly, as Yarrell says, called “Scoti- 
cus”; it should be “Britannicus”) is, as we know, found 
nowhere in the world except in the British Isles—thrice 
fortunate isles. The “nut-brown” partridge is a delight- 
ful bird—well groomed, natty, cheery, with a cheery call, 
sporting, intelligent and spirited. It is indigenous to 
Great Britain, and is found also in other parts of Europe. 
The more gaudy Frenchman was first brought over at 
the time of Charles II.—perhaps one of the many Stuart 
intrigues with France. But it was not introduced in any 
profusion until near the end of the eighteenth century. 
Handsome is as handsome does, and it was soon found 
in those days when partridges sat to dogs that the pro- 
pensity to run on the part of the Frenchman was bad 
for the dog, bad for the temper and bad for the score. 
And even now, in these days of driving, he is a poor 
creature compared to the English bird. ; 

The pheasant, if not exactly indigenous, is certainly 
effectually naturalized; and though originally from the 
Caucasus, may, after a thousand or so years of ac- 
climatization, be looked upon as truly British. Tradi- 
— has it that the pheasant was brought into Europe by 
the Argonauts! It was probably introduced into Eng- 
land by the Romans. It certainly preceded the Normans. 
“Pesant hen and pesant cock” appeared in King Harold’s 
bill of fare. Thomas A’Beckett is popularly supposed 
to have dined off a pheasant the day he was murdered. 
In the time of Edward I. the price of a pheasant was 4d., 
while woodcock (it makes one’s mouth water) were but 
three farthings a pair. Fwo hundred’ years later pheas- 
ants had risen to 12d, a piece and woodcock to 1d., 
while snipe could still be had at 3d. a dozen. As — 
ago as the time of Henry VIII. the pheasant, as it sti 
does, apparently led to a “tip,” though on a somewhat 
lower scale than now. “Rewardes for bryngyng of 
p’sents” a rs in L’Estrange’s “Household Book”: 
“It'm to Mr. Ashley svnt for bryngyng of a fesaunt 
cocke and iiij. woodcocks ye XVIIJth daye of Octobre, 
in reward iiijd.” he 

Personally, I should put grouse driving at the head 
—and well ahead—of the forms of shooting with which 
I am here dealing. “The water fowl are the subtlest of 
birds, and have the greatest regard to their own safety;” 
and so a wild duck is perhaps the most sporting bird 
that flies; and the sudden drop of its long neck as it falls 
headlong from a great height sends a glow of satisfac- 
tion through the shooter. But then, alas! how seldom 
does a day at duck come in one’s way. Woodcock 
shooting, as stich, I have never experienced. But the 
occasional woodcock, 


“when first he comes, 
From his long journey o’er the unfriendly main;” 


adds a distinct fillip to a covert day. Snipe, with their’ 


zigzag flight—“when I shot zig they flew zag, and when 
I shot zag they flew "—are good fun; but, though I 
don’t exactly know why, are not quite such fun as 
they ought to be. And all, in England snipe sel- 
dom or never constitute a whole day’s shooting. — 
Why is grouse driving so enchanting? Nerve, judg- 
ment, skill, observation, decision, are essential requisites 


dreary London pavement and the exhausted London 


atmosphere have at last been left behind. The gentle 


exercise refreshes the body; the lovely, far-stretching, 
ean limpid surroundings soothe the brain and rest 

e eye. . 

There you stand, waiting for the birds to come. At 
first somewhat careless and casual, the while guns are 
loaded, cartridges and paraphernalia conveniently dis- 
posed, sods alteredy foothold trodden level and specula- 
tion indulged in with your loader as to the likelihood of 
the particular butt being a lucky one. Far away on the 
distant hill a tiny white speck or two mark the line of 
beaters; but all is as yet still and motionles. Suddenly 
a shot from a neighboring butt at a bird or a covey 
prematurely flushed by a flanker, puts every sense and 
nerve on the alert. 


“But see our ‘sportsman’ when the steam is on, 
And Janguid Johnny glows to glorious John.” 


_Soon some moving black dots are distinguishable 
circling round in the distance or a‘flash of wings is 
caught as birds top a mound and disappear into the hol- 
low. The heart beats rapidly, the gun is grasped more 
tightly, the foothold is made more secure. “Will they 
come to me—yes—no—no—yes—and no” again, as they 
curve up to the right and stream over a neighboring 
butt some way off. A grouse drops, and the quick eye 
takes in the fall of the bird an appreciable time before the 
slower sound of the shot reaches the duller ear. 

And now it is “yes,” and the fresh pack comes well 
over the butt, high and fast. A rapid and proper selec- 
tion is made, the aim is straight and true—pleasure and 
satisfaction reign supreme. Or it may be—darkness 


e 


-and despair—that, flustered and indecisive, too soon’ or 


too late, the shots are taken, and the birds pass un- 
scathed; or, worse still, one is seen to be wounded, but 
not unto .death. 

_ And so on through successive drives, each one differ- 
ing from the last; each one (let us hope) with its satis- 
faction; each one (we may fear) with its disappoint- 
ments. Yet we console ourselves by knowing that a 
fast-driven grouse is not an easy bird to kill; and that 
if it were always satisfaction and never disappointment, 
both shooting and fishing would lose much of their 
charm. After each drive comes the “pick up’”—not the 
most attractive part of the day. Then, comes luncheon, 
by no means the worst part of the day; and the little 
strip of paper is brought in on which is penciled by 
the keeper “Killed 179 grouse.” 

Partridge driving, too, is very delightful, but never- 
theless it is tamer, roots instead of heather; more 
cramped, a scrubby hedge instead of a well built butt; 
less exciting, for the birds come swishing over you un- 
announced, and there is little of that preliminary view of 
the rapidly approaching bird, which adds so appreciably 
to the charms of grouse driving. On the other hand, 
while the grouse goes faster, he swerves less, and the 
partridge, as a rule, gives you a greater variety of shots. 
Further, it is less easy to judge where he will come; 
and when he does come, you have less time to make up 
your mind where ~~ will take him. All this, and the 
fact that you are hampered with hedges, lanes, beaters 
and other guns, makes the average driven partridge, to 
my mind (though contrary to the prevailing idea), a 
more difficult bird to kill than the average driven grouse. 
In broken country, and in a high wind, it is another 
matter. 

Walking grouse is also most excellent. sport with the 
scatter gun and spike-tailed dog, which latter, as the 
arm chair student observed, has “been taught to indicate 
the near presence of game by pointing at it with his tail.” 
It is, to my mind, the most sociable form of shooting; 
there is plenty of time for rational conversation. It is, 
too, a fascinating sight to watch the dogs, especially if 
two are working together, ranging and quartering, or 
drawing up to running grouse, which, with heads down 
and bent backs, are rapidly but invisibly creeping be- 
fore them through the heather. Equally pretty is it to 
see the veteran drawing up to the doubtful point of the 
younger and less trustworthy dog; when, half hoping, 
half afraid, his tail instinctively stiffens, though the tip 
still dubiously vibrates. Then comes the definite point, 
the heart-beating pause, broken by the.whirr of wings. 
Unless, however, the birds are very wild or the day 
stormy, the grouse rising to a point is, compared to the 
driven grouse, easy to kill. 

The distant view, the gorgeous heather bloom enchant 
the eye. It is a varied scene—the picturesque little cat- 
tle, the active mountain sheep swinging their undocked 
tails; the blue hare lolloping along till out of shot, and 
then sitting up to observe the proceedings. The wheat- 
ear adds its splash of white, the mountain lark rises 
abruptly from the heather and drops as abruptly further 
on, the hawk hovers and swings away, the peewit settles 
not far off and rises hastily out of shot, a flash of black 
and white, the wily curlew, utters its half indignant, half 
complaining, penetrating call. “But, Lord!” as Pepys 
would say, it is hard work sometimes on a hot day early 
in August, when still out of condition; and an occasional 
pause “to admire the view” is by no means unacceptable. 

Then there is the Covert day; and a revolution has 
taken place in the method of shooting the pheasant. In 
early days the pheasant was shot in the tree. “You must 
be provided,” says one authority, “with a good spaniel 
that will range well about, and when he hath pearched 
the pheasant, to bay soundly, which will cause them to 
keep the pearch the better; then hearing whereabouts he 


out-maneuvered other shooters, came home very 
satisfied and dined off one of the birds.” 
This is all very well, yet a pheasant is surely but 
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sneaks out’ at the side of the covert and. flies flopping 
with much beating of wings, low across the aie 
often missed for all that! But what a glorious bird he 
is ‘when he rises gradually above the ttees, and comes 
high, fast, motionless and straight over the forward gtitis 
and falls crumpled up, dead as a stone. And what a 
sporting bird he is when, standing back, but little more 
than a glimpse of him is caught.as he passes swiftly over 
the interval between the trees. . 

Pheasant shooting, as now practiced, is no doubt, from 
egg to larder, a somewhat artificial sport, and is. much 
dependent for its pleasure and success on fine weather 

oreover, it requires no little care and 
ttanagement on the part of the master and keeper so’ to 
arrange the beats as to coax and coerce the covertt-loving 
pheasant into obeying the ditections conveyed to it up 
to the very moment it exchanges its legs for its wings. 
But lovely woods, autumnal tints, and autumnal fresh- 
ness, glinting sun and ever-varying shades, 

; “Where the infant frost has trodden 

With his morning-wingéd feet, 
Whose bright print is gleaming yet,” 


good companionship and fast-flying birds, make a com- 
bination singularly attractive. 

Of course, in its earlier days, like everything else, the 
miscalled “‘battue” came in for its share of ridicule and 
condemnation. But the ignorant objection to the system 
has gradually diminished, and it has come to be recog- 
nized that the sport is one involving to a high degree 
both generalship and marksmanship. Indeed, a totall 
different. view of game-preserving prevails to that ehhich 
existed when “man-traps and spring guns” were legal, 
when men could be sent to Botany Bay for poaching, 
and when either to buy or to sell game was.a penal 
offense. It is now recognized as a harmless amusement 
that gives pleasure in various ways to large numbers of 
persons; and which adds appreciably and gives variety to 
the food supply of the country. The “village constable, 
the village shoemaker, the village baker,”’ no longer— 
as in the days of Sydney Smith’s philippics—poach or 
desire. to poach, ‘though often enough, as beaters or 
spectators, they enjoy the sport. The individual poacher 
has practically ceased to exist. The poaching gang— 
promoted and paid by some Fagin of a game dealer— 
may still remain; but such enterprise neither deserves 
nor receives afy public sympathy. And I am’ convinced 
of this (I speak merely as a sportsman), that the “Hares 
and Rabbits Act of 1880,” anathematized as it was at the 
time, has tended, whatever its intention, to the salvation 
of shooting at a minimum of loss to the sport; the last 
visible and aggravating cause of hostility has disap- 
peared. ; , j 

In. what does the pleasure of shooting consist? .Not 
in the danger—though that is considerable sometimes. 
Nor much in the anticipation of the unknown—number 
and size—which is a large part of the attractiveness of 
fishing. Nor, as in fishing, on the individual contest 
between the intelligence of the man and the sagacity of 
the creature. Nor does the pleasure of a particular 
day depend entirely on the personal skill evoked—on 
how one shoots, though .this undoubtedly constitutes 
a large element in the satisfaction, or the reverse. The 
pleasure must be largely due to the irresistible attrac- 
tions of sport—the aboriginal killing instinct, as White, 
of Selborne, has it. To this must be added the outdoor 
exercise, the varied surroundings, the sociability of the 
sport.* 

I doubt whether the art of shooting can be learned at 
all from text-books. “Shoot well ahead,” you are told, 
an obvious truism. But how much? There’s the rub. 
Our mentors talk vaguely or dogmatically of an allow- 
ance of feet and of inches at varying distances of yards. 
One old author, writing sixty years ago, lays it down 
that for a certain side shot at 30 yards you should, with 
a common (detonating) gun aim 4 inches ahead; with a 
percussion gun, 2 inches! And similar, though not 
equally precise, instructions are profusely showered on 
the beginner. Quite useless, for you do not carry a 
measuring tape in your pocket. 

“I’m thinking you borrowed a good bit off that bird” 
—i. e., shot well ahead—is a cheering criticism to re- 
ceive. To kill of two fast birds not the one aimed at 
but the one behind is a shock, but a useful lesson. The 
converse does not often happen to one; though I have 
heard it related of one of our first-rate shots who had 
been killing fast “Englishmen” in magnificent style in 
a high wind, that he missed successively three or four 
“Frenchmen” that followed—they were too slow, he shot 
ahead. On the other hand, I remember once being con- 
sulted out grouse driving by a man-who could not under- 
stand why he always missed his birds. He gravely as- 
sured methat he had come to the conclusion that he was 
shooting too much ahead of them. That fault, at least, I 
was able confidently. to assure him was not his nor any 
one else’s failing. —~ - 

It i¢ very diffcult to explain, I think, how one does 
shoot, for at least I speak for myself, I do not know 
exactly how I do shoot, or, speaking’ generally, why I 
kill or why I miss. As far as I can judge, except where 
the bird is coming straight at me, or is dropping abruptly 

‘away from me—in both of which cases, I think, there is 
‘a certain amount of deliberate aiming—I do not con- 
sciously aim; that is, I see nothing but the bird. and do 
not see the gun or the rib of the gun at all. The eyes, fixed 
on the bird alone, direct the brain how to instruct the 
hand,- and will brook no intervention. Thus it comes 
about that o¢tasionally the eye, intent on the rapidly 
moving bird, does not notice some intervening object— 
a rock, a tree, a branch—and the trigger being pulled 
at the moment, the shot is lodged, not in the bird, but 
in the intercepting object. This seemingly dangerous 
absorption applies alone, however, I think, to unexpected 
‘inanimate objécts. Experience and memory are, or 
should be, sufficiently, strong safeguards to. prevent the 
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gun “following round,” or the trigger from being pulled 
at’a risky moment. Indeed, it is wonderful how quick 
and unerring is the observation of the brain out shoot- 
ing. It is marvelous, for instance, how the eye, now 
busy with another bird, notes the fall of the first. Yet 
sometimes hand and eye are not quite in accord. A bird 
at which one is aiming may be seen to receive its death- 
blow from another gun, or again, one may apprehend 
that the aim is not true; and yet in neither case is the 
brain always able to instruct the hand sufficiently qttickly 
to prevent the pull of the trigger, 

Less than a hundred years ago, it was said of Norfolk 
—even then with a sporting reputation—that it contained 
but two good shots. Naturally the imperfections of the 
weapon fendered accurate shooting a matter of the very 
highest skilt and calculation; and would probably have 
made the killing of the “driven” bird of the present day 
almost an impossibilty. “As far as I can learn at Man- 
ton’s and Egg’s,” boasts Hawker in 1815, “my having 
this wild season bagged fourteen double shots succes- 
sively (walking), is the best shooting that has been 
accomplished in England.” “The art-of shooting,” he 
says, however, in a later edition, “has of late been so 
much improved that, although but little more than half a 
century ago, one who shot flying was viewed with wonder, 
we now frequently mect with schoolboys who can bring 
down théir game with the greatest dexterity.” 

Even within my own observation—now extending 
over more years than I care to remember—accuracy of 
shooting has very much improved. A “gun” who a few 
years ago would have ben considered a fine shot would 
now be but one of the ruck.- Bad shots there still are; 
some so shockingly bad that they would be encouraged 
with the remark, “You're not exactly hitting ’em, but 
you're frightening ’em more nor you were.” But such 
are a diminishing quantity, and one has not so often to 
wonder “what on earth becomes of the shot.” The fact 
is that more_care is taken in the fit of the gun and the 


‘gun itself is handier and shoots better. Then the modern 


explosive carries the shot more quickly up to the object 
than ever did the old black powder, thus simplifying the 
aim, while the smoke no longer obscures the vision. 
The ordinary man. gets, moreover, more shooting than 
he used to; and all these causes combined enable him 
to make better practice, though the bird itself has, in 
most cases, been made a more difficult object to hit. 

What actually constitutes a “fine shot”? The propor- 
tion between cartridges and game killed is but one of 
the elements—any decent shot who counts his cartridges 
and therefore picks his shots will probably do as well. 
It is much more than that. Such a one appears to have 
an intuitive knowledge of the sport. He is always on 
the alert; never flustered nor over-prepared; always 
cool and collected. He knows where the birds are most 
likely to come; he obviously judges his distances rightly 
and takes his birds exactly at the most killing moment. 
He never “dandles” his gun, as does the poking shot, but 
handles it gracefully and swings free and loose. He fires 
rapidly, yet with judgment. He kills his birds clean and 
dead.. He marks his birds accurately, and often those 
of his neighbor. Nay, he actually understands when the 
guns draw for places how.to. move up one or. even two 
places, after each drive, without getting himself befogged 
in an arithmetical puzzle. He seems to vary but little 
one day compared with another, or one part of the day 
compared to another part—and, to be free of that dis- 
heartening dry. rot that sometimes overtakes and de- 
presses one. It is a real pleasure to see him shoot and 
to shoot with him. 

There is much legitimate and laudable ambition in 
shooting as in other sports—to like to do well, to like to 
do better than another, to wish even to excel. Unfor- 
tunately, in shooting, perhaps more than in any other 
sport, rivalry often leads to jealousy, selfishness and 
want of consideration.* To “wipe the eye” of your 
neighbor—in earlier days less elegantly if more ex- 
pressively described as “wiping the nose”—unless in the 
case of a bird coming directly from him to you, is best 
not done. To take other people’s birds—unless done 
accidentally, and followed by a suitable apology—is a 
pernicious and temper-destroying habit. To kill birds 
(either inside the covert or elsewhere) which if left will 
obviously make a more sporting shot for another gun, 
may be within the letter, but is outside the spirit of the 
sportsman convention. And let us hope that, whatever 
may be your sins, at least the damning cry of “Let ’em 


-rise!” will never be directed at you. 


There is (to paraphrase the saying) a great deal of 
human nature in the sporting man. He is a wise man 
who knows his own birds; both to kill and pick up. He 
is a sensible man who is generous rather in leaving than 
in taking a bird. He is'a companionable man who is 
content with the place assigned him, and who does not 
persistently suffer from “cursed bad luck” with the birds. 
If the sportsman be all this, he will also certainly be a 
safe shot, for he has observed much and learned much. 

And, speaking of danger, it is a matter of wonder that 
far more accidents do not occur out shooting. It has 
been calculated that in the British Isles some 300,000 per- 
sons (of whom a quarter of a million take out either 
“game” or “shooting” licenses) shoot more or, less in 
the course of the year; and it has been estimated that no 
less than fifty to sixty millions of cartridges are annually 
fired. Yet the accidents are few and far between. We 
have all had escapes; others perhaps may have had 
escapes from us. I have myself seen one fatal accident; I 
was nearby when another one occurred; the two within 
four days of one another. But the actual accidents, 
great or sniall, that have come within one’s own obser- 
vation or knowledge are, I think, extraordinarily and 
providentially few. 

And yet we have, on the one hand, our dangerous and 
our careless shots among us; and, on the other, we have 
the loitering beater and the ignorant “stop,” who so 
often manage to occur in the unexpected spot. “He 
shot round me,” was the graphic description given me 
of a reckless. shot—“he shot round me. he shot above 
me, he shot below me, he shot at me; I was, as I may 
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say, like the Burning Bush, ‘in the midst of fire, yet not 
consumed.’” Lord Cardigan, of Balaclava fame, was 
once heard abusing his keeper for extravagance in using 
men instead of beys for “stops.” “Beg pardon, my 
lord,” was the matter-of-fact reply, “but your Lordship 
will remember that last year you shot down all the boys.” 

The biggest authenticated bag secured at one shot of 
which I have ever heard, consisted of one rabbit (the 
cause of the shot), one beater, one onlooker (a French 
cook), a boy and a dog. I once shot nine snipe at a shot 
—but this was in South America—they were on the 
ground, and they were shot for the pot. I have read of 
a sportsman (not Baron Munchausen) who shot a bum- 
blebee and a butterfly, right and left; and indeed some- 
times a large bumblebee does, for an instantaneous sec- 
ond, look uncommonly like a distant advancing grouse; 
just as, when on the alert for partridges, the fieldfares, 
breasting the hedge, often cause a nervous twitch of the 
gun. 

Curious circumstances sometimes occur out shooting. 
A friend walking in line down a turnip field, saw a 
startled hare running fast and straight toward him up a 
furrow. He stood still, waiting for her to turn, but the 
hare, with its peculiar vision, did not see him and ran 
her head plump against his shin, killing herself and very 
seriously bruising his leg. We have all seen a hen 
pheasant (never a cock) frightened and confused, kill 
herself against a tree; and two flustered partridges out of 
a covey often bang blindly against one another, to the 
destruction of one or both. I once saw two trout do 
much the same thing. They darted simultaneously at 
my dry fly from opposite sides, knocked blindly: against 
one another, and darted back each its own way, fright- 
ened and perhaps hurt. The same day I walked inte a 
brood of half-grown pheasants. Up they got all round 
me, and the old mother hen, blundering along in a ter- 
rible fluster, knocked against one of the chicks and 
broke its wing. 

I do not want to dwell on the dark side—and unfor- 
tunately there is a dark side to shooting. The sport may 
be “fun,” but it has also its element of cruelty. A well- 
killed bird, it is true, suffers no pain; it has lived its little 
life, and its death is sudden and painless—a death to be 
envied. But the poor wounded bird—it is saddening to 
see, and horrible to think of. 

It may be fairly said that the better the shot the less 
the cruelty; the worse the shot the greater the cruelty; 
and, humanly speaking, no one ought to shoot until he 
can shoot well. The good shot—unless wickedly tempted 
by his proficiency to fire very long shots—kills far more 
often than he wounds; the bird flies into the center of 
the charge. The bad shot, on the other hand, wounds as 
often as, perhaps more often than, he kills, for he catches 
the bird with the outside pellets, he hits it behind and 
below, and not in a vital spot. Moreover, he is more 
iikely to misjudge distances, cr on the off-chance of 
killing, to indulge in that gratuitous form of cruelty— 
the long shot. This comparison holds true, I verily be- 
lieve, except when birds are coming at a terrific rate 
down wind; then, while the bad shot does not touch a 
feather, the good shot wounds a larger proportion than 
usuaL 


But though there be some cruelty in connection with 
sport, it tends rather to preservation than to destruction. 
The wild beasts of Africa—it is good news—are being 
brought under judicious and sportsmanlike regulations. 
And, thank heaven! however futile may have been the 
crusade directed against the thoughtlessness of feminine 
fashion, public interest has been awakened, and healthy 
public opinion has been directed toward the preservatiom 
of our rarer birds; and the wanton slaughter of the 
migrants and even of the hawks, the owls and the jays 
is becoming less gratuitous and _less possible. 

Though no doubt the aim and end of shooting is to 
kill, the sportsman ought not only to be a “shot,” but 
an observer as well, a bit of a naturalist, a lover of birds. 
“What does the pony boy think about all day,” asked a 
friend of mine of his keeper, struck with the figure mo- 
tionless for hours, and wondering how the livelong day 
was passed. “Thinking aboot?” in a tone of surprise, 
“aweel he’s just thinking how best to lead his pony.” 
But, while shooting, one can be thinking about some- 
thing else besides how best to shoot—and will shoot 
with the greater skill and the greater pleasure from the 
powers of alertness and observation thus engendered. 

And what interesting touches of nature come under 
observation. The wonderful instinct of self-preservation 
given to birds is seen to advantage. One notes the imi- 
tative coloring; the power of creeping invisibly and 
hiding unseen, where apparently nothing could be con- 
cealed, and any movement would betray. I once saw a 
striking instance of the power of concealment in a 
wounded bird. Shooting in Uruguay, I shot a duck, 
which fell wounded into some shallow reed-girt water. 
I had no dog, and diligent search failed to find the bird. 
Suddenly, by mere chance, my eye caught sight of the 
beak, the color of the reed, laid flat up against a reed 
stalk, exposed only as far as the nostrils, the whole of 
the rest of the bird being kept sunk under water. Then 
nothing is more graceful to watch than the flight, the 
soaring, the hovering and the swoop of one of the hawk 
tribe. I was told by a friend who witnessed the incident 
—and I would have given much to have been there—of 
an eagle which was seen bearing aloft a leveret. On a 
sudden, startled by the noise of a shot, it dropped the 
quarry, but before the leveret reached the ground, the 
eagle, swooping down like lightning, recovered its prey 
in midair. : 

Then the behavior of the game birds themselves; the 
varying calls and flights of the larger birds; the twitter 
of the smaller birds, their priginal and delightful little 
ways, give much to notice and to enjoy. The migrants, 
some coming, more going, induce speculation on the 
mysteries of migration, and on the fabulous rapidity of 
ight. 

"tee an end of this. Old Burton, in his “Anatomy of 
Melancholy,” truly remarks that, though sport may, on 
occasion help to “ease one of a grievous melancholy,” 
yet that “some dote too much after it; they can do 
nothing else, discourse of nought else.” So it was 
three hundred and seventy years ago—it stands true 
evenmow, «sits as ¥DNEY Buxton, 
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Calendar Time. 


THis is the season when catalogues—many of them 
beautiful and artistic and all of them useful—are issued in 
great numbers. 

One of the most beautiful of those which have re- 
cently come to us, is that sent out by Messrs. E. I. Du 
Pont De Nemours & Co., of Wilmington, Del., which is 
commemorative of the hundredth anniversary of the 
founding of their business. The calendar itself, with its 
adornment of life-sized cock quail and woodcock, is 
beautiful, and not less interesting is the commemorative 
historical insert which represents the century, divided 
into four periods. These periods are illustrated by 
Perry’s victory on Lake Erie, and by representations of 
the civilization period, the industrial period, and the 
period of to-day. Messrs. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 
will, while the edition lasts, send these calendars to sports- 
men who may apply for them, but will show preference 
to those applications in which postage to the amount of 

‘three cents is inclosed. 





The Marlin Fire Arms Co. have issued a desk calendar, 
small and convenient, which is offered to any reader of 
Forest AND STREAM who will send the Marlin Co., of 
New Haven, Conn., one cent to pay postage. The 
calendar is adorned with pictures of many wild creatures, 
and is very attractive and useful. 





The Peters Cartridge Co., of Cincinnati, O., has issued 
a sportsman’s ‘calendar for 1902. It is adorned with 
various shooting scenes. The most striking part of the 
calendar is a series of circles made up of the heads of 
Peters rim and central-fire metallic cartridges, and heads 
of Peters shotgun shells. Between the outer circles and 
the next are excellent pictures of feathered game; be- 
tween two other circles are the heads of furred game, 
consisting of caribou, cougar, moose, elk, deer, bear, 
antelope, and lynx. The center piece is the head of a 
bighorn, or mountain sheep. The heads of the cart- 
ridges are in gold. The calendar is handsome. It is the 
purpose of the Peters Cartridge Co. to distribute this 
calendar to the trade, whence it may be obtained by 
sportsmen. Those unable to secure it in this way may 
obtain one by inclosing six cents for postage te the 
Peters Cartridge Co., Cincinnati, or to the eastern office, 
80 Chambers street, New York. 


Wyoming Elk. 


WE are permitted to print the following extract from 
a private letter: “When I got over on Wind River, just 
after I left my friends, two men had recently been tried 
before Justice Green on complaint made by Chas. Yarnell 
for killing elk for their ivories. They found three large 
pairs on them, and in one place Mr. Yarnell found seven 
bull elk that they had killed, and from which they had. 
taken nothing but the ivories. I think they were hunt- 
ing in the section where I was, as I found one five-point 
bull killed not long before, and only the ivories taken. 
Well, the justice fined them and they left the country. 
So you see the game wardens were not very plentiful on 
the Gros Ventre and Black Rock, where I hear they 
killed these elk, and also on the Park timber reserve. If 
a man is a game warden-he has got to ride and keep track 
of such men.” 

This is undoubtedly the case recently referred to by 
Mr. W. Worrell Wagner, and, of course, it is quite un- 
certain how much of this elk killing for their tusks is 
going on all the time. It seems clear enough that the 
work of game protection in Wyoming is inefficiently 
done, and it is certainly an economic mistake for the resi- 
dents of that State to permit violations of the law such as 
are continually being practiced. An income-producing 
piece ot the State’s property is being taken by individuals 
instead of being preserved for the benefit of the State at 
large, an operation analogous to the pilfering of the State 
treasurer by a thief. 


Game at the Boston Show. 


Boston, Dec. 21.—More than 150 game animals, in- 
cluding deer from Germany and Africa, and several score 
game birds, among which are partridge from Armenia and 
Bulgaria, black game from Scotland, have already been 
received here for the third biennial exhibition of the 
Massachusetts Sportsmen’s Association, which opens for 
a three weeks’ run in Mechanics’ Building on Washing- 
ton’s Birthday. : 

It is the intention of the directors to make the coming 
show broader in scope and more abundant in features 
than anything of the kind ever attempted in this coun- 
try. Heretofore only the game of America was exhibited. 
but this time, unless well-devised plans miscarry, there 
will be a large collection of foreign game birds of the 
kind that promise well for reproduction in this country. 

In order that the aquatic sports may be better con- 
ducted, the entire floor space usually given up to the 
exercise ring at horse shows, will be occupied by the 
artificial lake. The directors of the Association are Paul 
Butler, Eben D. Jordan, T. Jefferson Coolidge, Col. But- 
ler Ames, Capt. S. D. Parker, John E. Thayer, Francis B. 
Crowninshield, Col. Percy Parker, Thomas W. Lawson, 
John T. Burnett, Samuel J. Elder, John C. Watson, E. J. 
Wardwell, Franais Skinner, Jr., Edward Read and C. W. 
Dimick. 

Headquarters of the Association is at 216 Washington 
street. The manager is Mr. Charles W. Dimick. 


Maine Non-Resident Tax. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 
What's the matter down in Maine? 
so poor? They do not seem able to pay for their own 
game wardens, and are thinking of seeking aid from 
within their 





Are they really — 
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to the tune of $10 license for every s t enters 
their precious wilds. I ama wner in the State, and 
have a camp on one of the . I pay my taxes and 
camp license, but would rather sell out thes seek the aid 
of brother sportsmen from other States. 

To come directly to the point, it is an outrage, and 
should not receive the support of any Maine sportsmen. 

The hunters and anglers from outside of the State 
spend about five times as much on their trips into the 
woods as the natives do, and nine-tenths of it is spent 
in the woods. 

The thing for the Maine Legislature to do it to put 


commissioners in who are able to handle the situation. © 


The same amount of money and considerably more 
brains would work wonders. Let them not antagonize 
the guides as they do. Rather work in harmony with 
them. It is done in other States, and can be done in 
Maine if they get rid of a figurehead or two. 
PocKWAKAMUS. 


The Elk and the Order of Elks. 


THERE was published in our issue of Dec. 14 an article 
relating to the destruction of Wyoming elk for their teeth, 
to be used by the members of the Order of Elks. Mr. 
Wm. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., sent this article’to 
Geo. A. Reynolds, the grand secretary of the order, and 
has received in reply a letter in which Secretary Reynolds 
says: “Upon my return home I find yours of the 16th, 
inclcsing a clippin regarding the wanton destruction 
of the noble animal from which the fraternity which I 
represent takes its name. I sincerely thank you for your 
interest in this matter and for your information will say 
that two years ago our lodge at Cripple Creek, Colo., took 
up this matter vigorously and caused widespread publica- 
tion of their findings through the daily papers of the 
Western States, and also issued a circular to the several 
lodges of our fraternity, many of whom indorsed their 
action. The Grand Lodge of our order at the last ses- 
sion, held at Milwaukee, Wis.. in July, 1901, also passed 
a resolution condemning the wholesale destruction of the 
elk, and our Western brothers said that they would take 
the matter up through the legislators of the several West- 
ern States and endeavor to have laws enacted for their 
protection.” 


Massachusetts December Snipe. 


Mitton, Mass., Dec. 26.—On Dec. 17 I killed two Eng- 
lish snipe near Milton, Mass. The marsh was entirely 
frozen up, with the exception of a small creek of running 
water. Is it not rather late for these birds? 

A. W. Merriam. 





Sea and River Fishing. 


Proprietors of fishing resorts will find it profitable to advertise 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 


e 
J. S. Van Cleef—A Tribute. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

I never met Mr. Van Cleef, but felt acquainted with him 
through your columns. Every writer puts his own per- 
sonality into his writings, and so before his readers. 
Whether intentionally or not makes no difference, the law 
holds. And often what one reads (or may read) between 
the lines is more important than the lines themselves. It 
is rightly claimed that the Scriptures contain “revedation 
by character in action.” It is just as true that character 
in action constitutes a man’s revelation of himself, and 
nowhere does the real self come out more clearly than in 
travel and in the scenes and experiences of camp life. So, 
when these are truly described there is a revelation. 

Who, for example, could read Mr. Van Cleef’s descrip- 
tion of the Beaverkill in early days and the careful 
Sunday observance of those anglers who then frequented 
it "and not feel the moral uplift of contact with those 
noble men? And here is just the point of greatest signifi- 
cance, the element of chief value, in Mr. Van Cleef’s cor- 
respondence in your paper. His writings were wholly 
fine and reverent in tone. Such also were the characters 
with whom he loved to associate. They gonstituted d 
company, to which he introduced us, amd I have i 
thinking that any sportsman—no matter how successful 
with rod and gun—who fails to grow thus fine and reverent 
in character, has missed the main benefit of life in the 
woods—is, indeed, by so much as he lacks in this regard 
not “a true sportsman.” Is not the real standard of “true 
sportsmanship” right here rather than in the method of 
taking game? 

I have often noted in your columns a strain from other 
writers similar to that from Mr. Van Cleef. This it is that 
makes Forest AND STREAM welcome in so many homes. 





. May that note always be prominent in the paper, and may 


it never lack correspondents who shall always write their 
woodland melodies in that key! We want to be worthy 
successors of Robinson and Van Cleef. It is incumbent on 
us never to write a line which passing across another 
mind will leave a stain. The characterization of Van 
Cleef may serve as a standard—wholly fine and reverent. 
JUVENAL. 
Brooxiyn, Dec, 36. 


The Hearing of Fishes. 


THERE are three phases of sense in fish particularly 
interesting to the . Their exquisite powers of hear- 
i ] sensitiveness to 






ceeded with his first wireless message, and when the 
“X-rays were booming. Those facts were a revelation to 
me, up channels of fact and theory with regard 
to many beside my favorite pastime, wi 


seemed to make my understanding stagger. But the sub- 
ect in hand is its relation to sound penetrating water. 
did the wor! of those astoundingly delicate in- 
struments prove to us? Two things. That vibration is the 
one means of communicating impressions, and that 
neither selid nor liquid is any obstacle to its passage, 
although they may more or less retard it. The influence 
of vibration penetrates indefinitely. There is no extraga- 
gance in asserting that scarcely a limft can be set. to 
which sound as well as light may not travel to a recep- 
tive emer walicentis adapted and sensitive to receive 
the impression. It ali depends upon how far the condi- 
tions may or may not be favorable for its transmission. 
In man it detonates the ear drum, and in that way when 
we are under water we discover little intelligible meaning 
from sounds. But the same vibrations are undoubtedly 
received by the exquisitely sensitive hearing intelligence | 
of fish—if I may use the term—in a different and far 
more impressive way. By intelligence I mean an instinct- 
ive recognition by their bodies of some disturbance, just 
as man recognizes a passing breath of air. . It takes the 
form of feeling. I came to the conclusion that I would 
make a few experiments. Space for the relation of them 
at any length is out of the question. But here are one 
or two facts. A friend entered into it with me, and 
we bethought ourselves of certain well-known trout in 
our preserve which were “always there.” Then we placed 
thatched hurdles a day or two beforehand, so that the 
fish might get accustomed to them in such a way that 


-we could approach close to their haunts without being 


seen and watch the unsuspecting trout through a small 
hole cut in the straw. When one’was not at home, the 
other generally was. My friend undertook the row- 
making, I the observation. 


From the sound of a gunshot 500 yards away, which 
made our trout distinctly start, to the breaking of a twig 
three yards from the fish, which did the same, we tried 
all kinds of sounds, shrill and dull, and at varying dis- 
tances, and the sum of our experiments convinced ts of 
this—That our sensitively organized friends felt the dis- 
placements of molecules through ether, which we call 
sound, and the further vibrating disturbance through 
what we call water—which I verily believe conducts sen- 
sation to the fish as readily as glass permits the penetra- 
tion of light to this paper—in proportion to the distances 
and the character of the sound, but that they did hear, 
or feek rather, and with incredible quickness, too, was 
conclusively demonstrated. What they heard and were 
not alarmed at I cannot tell, but when they were alarmed 
it was evident enough by the same kind of start they 
give when their chief enemy suddenly neeps over the 
bank. In only two cases could I discover actual fright, 
the fright that sends them down—a gunshot behind the 
hurdle, and a heavy stamp of the foot near by. It is 
noteworthy that the shrill sounds seemed to startle them 
most, For instance, a policeman’s whistle at ten yards 
sent one out into the stream as if looking about for some 
source of danger, whereas a shout at the same distance 
caused no detected movement. Their way of shifting a 
little further from the bank when they have an inkling 
of danger is a very pretty side movement, well-known, 
no doubt. It seems for the purpose of watching the bank 
at a better angle. The common manner of showing their 
alarm was by a sudden quiver, sometimes followed by a 
sinking down an inch of two, as much as to say, “What’s 
up?” I very much doubt if I ever crept up to my peep- 
hole without being detected, and yet I was careful, for, if 
you notice, a trout once on the qui vive gives no sign of 
alarm at a second movement or noise. Once prepared 
he is immovable till he suddenly darts off. ou may 
throw your greatcoat at him, and he either braves it 
stolidly or bolts clean away. Five minutes’ perfec‘ still- 
ness and they settled back to confidence, and then were 
again easily startled. I fancy the laws of refraction had 
something to do with it, and that even from the sky they 
sometimes perceived my movements. I had often sus- 
pected this before. Another conclusion: I believe they 
heard much they appeared not to. A sudden smack of 
the hands together, and there was a decided quiver, but 
a bird rattle, began very softly, and gradually brought 
up to its very loudest, and no notice seemed to be taken. 
But doubtless, like ourselves, however loud the noise, 
the gradient robs it of its startle. However fanciful it may 
sound, of this I am theroughly convinced, that water is 
such an immediate transmitter of vibration to fish that 
they recognize sound from the air nearly as quickly as 
man. It is no argument to say we do not when ‘in it. 
We have no need. Fish have. And because they have 
they are providentially endowed with supersensitiveness 
to that particular nervous influence among others. Man 
is absolutely obtuse in many of his senses compared to 
the lower animals. What is the range of man’s eye, for 
instance, compared with that of the vulture? The fright- 
ened whale that kept spouting frantically puzzled Captain 
Preslow, but it didn’t his Eskimos, who put the end 
of an oar to his ear till he heard what the whale heard. 
lier of a steamship. An hour after a thin, black 

: from the steamship funnel appeared on the. hori- 
zon, and accounted for the whale’s uneasiness. If forty 
miles are nothing to a whale, why sit in your boat talk- 
ing and aeny seeeies your bottles and your brains, 
and fancy your fish forty yards away don’t hear all of it! 


Neither is it any argument to say if they heard they 
wouldn’t feed. That they feed while fistening to. your 
yarns only proves that they are hungry, and take risks, 

woke your crumbs knowing 


just as a bird will pi 
would catch him if you 


3 
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Aa Alligstor.ca ‘Change. 


THere are bulls and bears in every board-of trade, but 
the New Orleans board: is, perhaps, the only institution 
of its kind in the world in which a full-grown alligator 
has entree to the trading floor. Marc Antony has been a 
sort of honorary member of the New Orleans Board of 
Trade for fourteen years. He was a tiny chap, a mere 
baby, when he came into the possession of Henry H. 
Smith, secretary of the board. He was only eight inches 
1 then, and was turned loose in the secretary’s office 
and given the run of the building, where he spent most 
of his time dozing in cosy corners, whence he would 
frequently dart out and scare some nervous visitor to the 
verge of delirium. 

is environment seemed to agree with him, and he 
grew like a country boy, until he is now over six feet long, 
and as grave and sedate as any member of the board. As 
Marc was born in captivity and never knew the joys of 
- freedom, or of association with his kind in the boundless 
bayous and lagoons, he has few of the traits of the alli- 
gator in its native state. His countenance has acquired 
a grave cast, like that of a grain speculator on the wrong 
side of the market. 

As Marc grew large he was placed in a cemented and 
inclosed area in the rear of the secretary's offijce, but 
as the door was frequently left open he would get lone- 
some and a yearning to mingle in the excitement on the 
trading floor would come to him,.and he would crawl into 
the room. Even now, if the door is not kept closed, he 
will wander into the big chamber and r to be look- 
ing at the market quotations on the bl rds. After a 
while, apparently satisfied with the condition of the 
markets, he will go back to his legitimate apartment and 
attempt to turn on the water faucet with his tail. 

time ago there was a negro porter employed at the 
building who was very ene of the alligator, and was 
always anxious to put Marc through his paces for the 
edification of visitors, especially those from the North, 
where alligators are seldom seen. One warm day last 
summer two men from Boston drifted breezily into the 
Board of Trade. The porter saw an opportunity to ex- 
hibit his pet to an appreciative audience, and with all 
the dignity he could assume ushered the visitors back 
where rc was dozing in the sun. After admiring the 
alligator’s classic, saurian beauty, one of the men noticed 
there was no water for him to get into and remarked to 
the porter: : 

“T had an ‘impression, you know, that alligators are 

amphibious.” 

“Amfibulous,” said the negro, “w’y, boss, dat ’gator’s 

as amfibulous as he kin be. He’d eat a man in a minnit.” 

Back in the alligator’s private apartments there is a 
water pipe. Wheri the water is turned on he will lie with 
every indication of being at peace with all the world. 
But unless the aperture of the drain pipe is closed the 
water runs off as rapidly as it falls. Marc learned long 
ago that to retain water enough in the gutter to get any 
sort of satisfactory bath this drain pipe must be closed. 
He evidently reasoned the matter out, and now when the 
water is turned on he closes the drain pipe with his tail 

ond heen the water in the gutter until he has taken his 
bath. If the water is not turned on when he thinks it 
should be, he tried to climb up to the faucet to turn it on. 

hibernates in the winter, and as soon as the northern 
winds begin to chill the air he crawls under the building 
and is seen no more until the balmy air of the Southern 
springtime lures him from his retreat. While he is doing 
the hermit act he neither eats nor drinks. But with the 
warm, lazy days of spring he emerges from his hermitage 
and takes up the old routine of life where he had left off 
months be What the bluebird is to the Northern 
farmer, Marc Antony is to the members of the Board of 
Trade. When he appears in the spring they know that 
they may pawn their overcoats with perfect safety, for 
winter is gone.—New Orleans Times-Democrat. 





The Salt Water League Bills. 


Tue League of Salt Water Fishermen of New York 
will have introduced in Albany this winter two amend- 
ments of the fish laws, as follows: 


jon 69. It shall be unlawful for any person or persons, 
corporation or corporations, to erect or to maintain any pound 
pound nets in any of the tide waters within the jurisdic- 
this the waters of the Atlantic Ocean 
les the coast line of this State, the 
of which shall begin at a point less than one thousand feet 
the ‘shore at low water mark; said leader shall not have a 

iim size less than five and a half inches and the pocket of said 

a mesh not less than three inches. 

; d corporations owning, leasing or 
any pound nets shall raise the pockets thereof on 
f weather permitting, and said 
, as. to render them incapable of 

y fish until the hour of midnight between Sunda. 


a 61, No person or persons, c ion or corporations, 
oa ytake with purse or shirred nets in the manner in 
- are , any porgics, bluefish, weakfish, or any 


h ¢ tidewaters within thé juris- 
ate, including the waters of the Atlantic Ocean 
wig Sees nautical miles of the coast line of this State, either 
on their own account and ‘benefit or on account or the 
his . or their loyer or employers; provided that 
aa this act shall be construed to prone the taking of 
s fish as may be useful for food for the men employed 
purse or sh nets. 
Settion. 68.. No person or persons, corporation or corporations, 
on or their own account and benefit or the account 
benefit of his or their employer or explorers seater tor oll 
of mat any food fish so 


adipose dorsal fin, which would relate them to the trout. 
Or; are they cyprinoids, of the variety known in Con- 
necticut streams as dace? The nomenclature of that 
early period cannot always be depended upon to identif 
specimens. As they-grow heavy and take bait, it is well 
enough for ae to become acquainted with them, and I 
hope you will look up recent ichthyology and establish 
their status. CHUCK-A-LUCK. 





Che Kennel. 


Fixtures. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
Feb. 46.—Providence, R. I.—Rhode Island Kennel Club’s annual 
show. George D. Miller, Sec’y. 
FIELD TRIALS. 


an. 20.—Grand Junction, Tenn.—United States Field Trial 
Club’s thirteenth annual trials. W. B. Stafford, oeey- F 

Feb. 10.—Grand Junction, Tenn.—Continental Field Trial Club’s 
trials. Theo. Sturges, Sec’y. 


Self-Hunting Delights. 


Cotony, Okla., Nov. 29.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
A little incident of the prairie seen here recently seems 
worth telling of. A few days ago I was driving up the 
valley of Cobb Creek and saw a big red setter dog 
come over the hill and range the ground before him, and 
a little after a black setter came along the hillside below 
him. Both were hunting, and I expected to see a gunner 
following, but instead of this there came in sight a_big 
black pup, which was working busily in the grass. In a 
short time it was apparent that the dogs were self-hunting. 

After they had worked along for some little distance 
the red dog in the grass began to make game, while the 
black dog was ranging through a cornfield in the stream 
bottom, and much nearer the road. The pup was potter- 
ing along after the red dog. Suddenly the red dog made 
game violently, then pointed and an instant later started a 
rabbit, which he chased down toward the road—and the 
black dog—while the pup raced after, yelling with ex- 
citement. The black dog at once saw what was going on 
and raced across, endeavoring to cut the rabbit off, but as 
he could not see it on account of the corn stalks, he missed 
it—only by a little, however. 

The rabbit, going at good speed, dodged along under a 
wire fence, which somewhat — the dogs, and crossed 
the road behind my wagon full thirty yards ahead of 
them. It disappeared in a thick patch of timber, with 
the dogs in hot pursuit, and the pup uttering despairing 
yells a long way in the rear. 

While it lasted it was quite an exciting race. 

KANSAS FARMER. 


Dogs and Property. 


Tue following, taken from the Atlanta Constitution, 
sums up the result of a suit at Jackson, Miss., for the 
value of a dog as follows: 

The second case on record in the Supreme Court of 
Mississippi wherein the railroad company is sued for the 
value of a dog was reversed and remanded yesterday, and 
the owner of the canine failed to get damages. The case 
was that of the Mobile & Ohio Railroad vs. W. R. Holli- 
day, and in his opinion Justice Calhoun stated that a dog 
has no right to block a highway of commerce when it 
has an opportunity to get out of the way. The evidence 
showed that the canine in question had strayed away 
from home, met a train going in the same direction, took 
possession of the middle of the track and held it for a 
distance of about 500 yards in advance of the locomotive, 
being finally run down and killed. It was further shown 
that the engineer did not know the dog was on the track. 

In a previous decision the Supreme Court made the 
celebrated ruling that “dogs are property,” but Justice 
Calhoun now rules that there can be no presumption of 
value, and that the overwhelming majority of canines have 
no pecuniary worth, especially when they stray about. 


Brunswick Fur Club. 


Tue Brunswick Fur Club will hold its thirteenth annual 
winter hunt at Barre, Mass., Jan. 6-11, 1902. 

The club will make its headquarters at Hotel Barre, 
where the’ rates will be $1.50 and $2.00 per day, the latter 
price being charged for single rooms. The hounds will 
be comfortably kenneled close by the hotel, and fed at the 
expense of. the club. 

he annual meeting of the club for the election of 
officers and the transaction of other business, will be held 
on Wednesday evening, Jan. 8. 

The week will be passed in fox hunting, and every lover 
of the chase will be heartily welcomed. All who come are 
urged to bring their hounds and aid in making this hunt 
one of the best ever held in New England. 


Braprorp S. Turpin, Secretary. 
Roxsory, Mass. 





All communications intended for Forzst awp Stream should 
always be addressed to the Forest and Stream Publishing Co., and 
not to any individual connected with the paper. 


DON’T SHOO 


Until you see your game, and 
see that it is game and 
not a man. 





Bech 
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Designing Competition. 

In view of the continued and increasing interest, in 
yachting, a designing competition will be opened in the 
columns of Forest AND STREAM. In America the yacht- 
ing season is comparatively a short one, and such a com- 
petition as has been determined upon will serve to stimu- 
late the interest in the subject durigg the winter months. 
The competition is open to both amateur and professional 
designers. Three prizes will be given for the best de- 
signs of a yacht conforming to the following conditions: 

I. A pole mast sloop. 

II. 25ft. load waterline 

III. Not over 4ft. draft (with centerboard hoisted). 

IV. At least 50 per cent. of ballast outside on keel. 

V. 5ft. headroom under cabin carlins. 

All abnormal features must be studiously avoided in 
the design; and the construction, sail and cabin plans 
should be of the simplest character. It was our idea in 
laying out the conditions of the competition to make them 
simple as possible, so as not to hamper in any way 
the designer, and yet convey to all that we wished to 
produce a safe, comfortable cruiser on which two or 
three amateurs could live with comfort for a period of 
two or three months and cruise along our eastern sea- 
board from New York to Halifax with safety. A center- 
board boat of moderate draft was decided upon, as so 
— more harbors would be accessible to a boat of that 
ype. 

DRAWINGS REQUIRED. 
I. Sheer plan, scale 1in. = 1ft—showing center of 
buoyancy and lateral resistance. 

II. Half breadth, scale rin. = rft. 

III. Body plan, scale tin = rft. 

IV. Cabin plan, scale lin. = rft. 

V. Sail plan, %4in. = rft., showing center of effort. 
The sails should consist of a jib, mainsail, spin- 
naker and balloon jib. No topsail will be carried. 

A table of offsets and an outline specification must 
accompany each design. The drawings should be care- 
fully drawn and lettered. All drawings should be made 
on white paper or tracing cloth in black ink (no colored 
inks or pigments should be used). The designs must 
bear a nom-de-plume only and no indication must be 
given of the author. In a sealed envelope, however, the 
designer should inclose his own name and address, to- 
gether with his nom-de-plume. All designs must be re- 
ceived at the office of the Forest and Stream Publish’ng 
Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, not later than 
Feb. 28, 1902. All drawings will be returned, but postage 
should accompany each. 

The Forest AND STREAM reserves the right to publish 
| or all the designs. 

he prizes offered are as follows: st prize, $25.00; 

2d prize, $15.00; 3d prize, $10.00. Mr. Theodore C. Zerega 
offers an additional prize of $10.00 for the best cabin plan. 
Honorable mention will also be made of meritorious 
designs. 

Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of the firm of Messrs. Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane, has kindly consented to judge the 
designs and make the awards. Mr. Crane’s professional 
standing is so high that he needs no introduction, and 
every confidence will be put in his ability and fairness. 


With the Night Coast Patrol. 


The life station at North Scituate Beach, says the Bos- 
ton Transcript, nestles snugly behind the breakwater 
and a re-enforcing ridge of beach stones which the tide 
has thrown up. Yet in the sixty-mile gale from the east 
it shuddered and seemed to crouch to earth as if fearing 
the awful uproar of the sea. The Thor-hammer blows 
of the breakers thundered almost on its walls, and the 
spoondrift, torn in driving sheets of spray from the wave 
crests, spun itself into wool that fled shuddering inland 
and beat with imploring touch on the windows, as if 
seeking shelter. Foam-frothed green waves rolled high 
over the breakwater and gullied the ground to right and 
left of the station with cumbrous foam, but Capt. Brown, 
60 years old, straight and strong, gray haired but keen 
eyed, faced the tempest without and watched the mist- 
blotted sea for what he hoped not to find, a vessel in 
distress. 

He welcomed me, storm-driven and drenched, as he 
might have a shipwrecked mariner. “Most craft have 
had warning of the gale and run for shelter,” he said. 
“You're the only wreck we’ve had so far. Come in. The 
boys are at supper.” 

turdy, square-shouldered, heavy-limbed men are these 
of the life-saving service. Picked for strength and cour- 
age, subjected each year, before going to their station, 
to a searching physical examination, they come to their 
work fit in every sense of the word. He who works well 
eats well. The Government “finds” the coast guard in 
shelter, fuel, light, raiment and appliances for their 
work, but they have to provide their own food, and right 
well do they do it. A royal dinner I shared with the six 
surfmen, a jovial crew. Two were just in from the beach 
patrol to the north and south, two more to go out after 
supper for a six-mile struggle with the surf and the roar- 
ing gale, while the other two went in their places at 8 
and 12 and 4 the next morning. Yet little recked 
they of danger and discomfort past or to come. Before 
them was the table, loaded with steaming viands, and 
they made the most of it. 

After dinner, Dick and I, rubber-booted, clad in oil- 
skins and sou’westers, stepped from the station door 
into the pulse of the gale, Dick to make the usual sunset 
patrol trip north to the box at the Glades Point, I to 
go with bim as far as I could. It was already dusk, and 
the mist of the storm shut off all but a brief view of the 
sea. It was time for low tide, but the great shoulders of 
the hurricane pressed the water high upon the beach, 
and toppling combers rode over the sea wall and with 
the foam sent sand and salt spray Singing inland and 
cate Oa faces. We struggled northward, a little back 
from crest of the beach where the high-running surf 
made travel difficult as well as dangerous. Rows af bidech 
cottages gave us partial shelter, and we paused belting 
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the Mitchell house at the end of the row where there ‘is 
a break in the sea wall allowing entrance to.the beach 
with carriages in fair weather. Now there was no beach, 
but a swirling, thundering mass. of foam, extending to 
the mists which shut off the horizon an eighth of a mile 
out. A group of bath-houses nestled here far above the 
ordinary water-mark. Already the foam of the breaker 
swirled around them, but, large and strongly built, they 
stood firm. 

“Guess they’li ride it out,” I shouted in the ear of my 
ra. But he shook his head. a 

“Summer people haven’t any idea of what it is like 
down here in the winter,” he said; “them’s Miss Tridner’s 
bath houses, and North’s and Sumner’s. They built ’em 
big and strong and put ’em way back, but it ain’t no use. 
The néxt high tide will get ’em any way with this gale on, 
but it looks as if they wern’t going to wait for that.” 
A sweep of his arm showed me a great can buoy torn 
from its mooring on some shoal, riding in from the sea. 
Eight feet by four, built of heavy-riveted boiler iron, with 
a 500-pound shot hung to its foot and dragging a chain 
of 10-inch links, it bobbed and danced like a cork in the 
foam. Then a mighty roller caught it and sent it hand- 
springing up the beach. Its dragging chain swung like 
a whip and ripped the foundation posts from beneath the 
bath Rectens with a single blow. The receding surge of 
the great roller lifted them and they sailed majestically 
out to meet the next great wave, exploded under its 
lifting rush, and wete flung in shattered fragments at our 
feet. 


A mile further on the Glades’ rocks shoulder back the 
sea and rise twenty to fifty feet above its level. On the 
summit of these the gale hooted and roared to the diapa- 
son of the surf that made the solid ledges tremble 
and sent the white water whirling around where we stood 
leaning desperately against the tempest. Dick grasped 
my arm here and pointed seaward. I looked, expecting 
to see the form of a vessel in the gloom, but it was bet- 
ter than that. A slant of wind seemed to have lifted the 
smothering mists far out. 

There may have been a brief break in the western 
clouds, for a glow of sunset light shone through and 
lighted up a scene of tumultuous glory. At our feet lay 
the inner Osher rocks, beyond them the outer Oshers, 
then Chest ledge, the Willies, and Minot’s beyond all, 
with the lighthouse looming gray in the gloom. From 
our feet to the light, three miles away, the foam 
spread a writhing, surging surface that showed no 
sign of dark water, no color but white. Now and again 
the white tumult leaped about Minot’s light as a dog 
jumps about his master, clear to the lantern and sent 
masses of white spray wreathing the tip of the dome 
above, 105 feet above tide water. What of the light- 
keepers in this quivering tower? With the storm shak- 
ing their home like a reed in the wind, with the granite 
beneath them fairly leaping under the blind crash of seas, 
could men still pursue the even round of routine duty? 

A white flash shot from the tower and winked a wide 
white wink at me, then with its eye glowing dull red 
meantime Minot’s flashed an answer in its number, one, 
four, three. Twice I got the signel, then mists shut down 
again for the night, a gust smote us with spray, and we 
took refuge behind the summit to leeward for a brief 
space. 

Here I left Dick to go the balance of his way over the 
storm-beaten ledges to the key post a mile beyond at 
the tip of the Glades, crawling in spots on hands and 
knees, peering and listening ever seaward, watching with 
devout care that no ship might be in peril, and he passed 
by the coast guard, while I fought my way back to the 
station alone. It is only thus that one realizes the ter- 
rors that beset the patrolman’s path. 

Big Jack Murphy, the No. 1 patrolman who has been 
with Capt. Brown since the station was established fifteen 
years ago, was the man to take me with him on the 8 te 
12 watch to Scituate harbor, the worst beat on the 
Atlantic coast. It lies most of the way along a pebbly 
ridge thrown high by the surf, with low, flooded marshes 
between it and the highland a quarter-mile inland. The 
patrolman must make his way along this ridge. On the 
sea side the surf jumps at him. If he turns shoreward 
drowning awaits him on the marsh. Jack took his patent 
torch in his inside pocket, his lantern in his hand, his 
watch swung over his shoulder by a strap, and we sallied 
forth. There was a half mile of beach cottages set on 
the pebbly ridge. The rising waves hammered at their 
piazzas; from house to house we dodged and then made 
the open ridge beyond which whirling streamers of kelp 
tangied our feet. Every now and then the lantern went 
out and Jack lighted it again with much care. There were 
times when we had to go without its light and did not 
do badly, for though the clouds were dense there was a 
full moon behind them. Jack watched the sea with care 
and scanned the surf continually.. It was enough for me 
to do to watch Jack and keep the path that he found safe. 
A wild and eerie place was that ridge; ghosts seemed to 
spring up from fhe sea and flutter across to drown in the 
marsh; once things blew by me in the gale, brushing my 
shoulder with goblin-like cries, and I clutched the big 
surfman’s arm, but he leaned his face to my ear and 
yelled in it the single word, “Brant,” and I knew. A 
half-mile further and a single cottage stood alone. No 
words can picture the desolation of this cottage in that 
winter gale... The road that led to it across the marsh 
was a fathom deep under water. The wind sobbed and 
screamed about its eaves and the surf sent tons of pebbles 
slamming inst its front and rending its walls. Behind 
it we rested a bit. 

“Unless we get a slant of wind by midnight,” shouted 
Jack to me, “this house will go. So will those others up 
the beach. They can’t stand this hammering. You want 
to watch out sharp on this next half mile. tes the stony 
path, and it’s no good place to be in daylight, let alone 
a night like this.” : 

The stony path is strewn with boulders the size of a 
cask. It lies low and is swept by the sea, while the 
flooded marsh waits behind it to drown you. It was a 
case of scramble, wade and dodge here. Scramble over 
the boulders, wade the smaller waves, dodge the big ones; 
and in the middle of ‘it the patrolman stopped short. 

“What in God’s name are you stopping here for?” I 
tried to yell to him, but the wind stopped my mouth like 


* Ee seaward intently, then drew his torch from 
eosesh his cllsbins. struck the handle sharply, and held 





z ENDYMION. 
Photo by James Burton, New York: 


it up. A red flame sprang from it, burned in spite of wind 
and deluge of rain, and lighted up a little space with its 
glare. I did not know what Jack saw, but what I saw 
was a most enormous white wave rolling majestically 
landward straight for us. High over its fellows it reared, 
and it bore on its front a dark line. Jack saw it soon 
after I did, and holding his torch high with one hand 
he seized me by the collar with the other and dragged me 
back far enough, but none too far, for the great wave 
surged nearly to our waists as it frothed by, and only 
by bracing against the boulders could. we prevent going 
back into the undertow. Then I saw what the dark line 
in front of the wave had been, for-it struck the highest 
boulder on the stony patch with a ranting crash and 
rolled over into the marsh a floating log riven from stem 
to stern by its impact with the beach. 

When the stony path was trodden and we had reached 
shelter again, Jack spoke. “I think it was a fisherman, 
bound in,” he said. ‘““They don’t show very good lights, 
but whatever it was she was too near shore. She tacked 
out all right when I showed the flare. The log? Oh, 
they come once in a while that way. You can’t look out 
for them very well. We wouldn't have seen it at all if 
the flare hadn’t been burning. If they miss us it is all 
right, we’ve nothing to say. If they hit us we can’t say 
anything. Come on.” 

We reached Scituate harbor after a while, passed the 
wrecked pilot boat Columbia, thrown high upon a beach 
cottage three years before that very night with all on 
board drowned, and dodged through the surf to the dis- 
used lighthouse at the foot of the breakwater. Here 
Jack watched the sea long and earnestly. “Since the big 
storm three years ago,” he said, “the Fourth Cliff men 
can’t get up here. The sea washed out the beach so 
they can’t get north of their station. It isn’t our beat, 
but I always watch here as long as I can for fear some- 
thing might go in just below the harbor and I’d miss it.” 

Nothing could show the simple, earnest faithfulness 
of the life-saving service men better than this. This was 
not in his district. No watch was required of him be- 
low the harbor. Yet he put in what time he could spare 
here in the tempest and desolation lest some ship be in 
distress and escape his vigilance. 

While we watched, the surf cast something up at our 
feet, then snatched it away and played with it. Jack 
gave a great start at sight of this great object. He 
watched it in the dim light narrowly, then with a sudden 
agile rush into the breakers, a gripping of his feet on the 
beach against a whelming swell, and a surge back to 
safety again, brought it in. Then he laid it at my feet, 
‘lifted up his head and swore. The thing was limp and 
draggled. It had legs and arms and hair. But it was 
only the simulacrum of a man, an image that the sea had 
deftly rolled of seaweed, a kelp kelpie, cunningly fashioned 
to tempt the surfman within reach of the surf. 

“That sort of thing makes you mad,” said Jack. “You 
can’t pass it. for it might be a man. You would hate to 
find it one, yet when you take chances on your life to 
bring it in and find it’s only a bunch of seaweed, it makes 
you swear because it isn’t. Come on, we'll be late back 
at the station.” 


Endymion. 

Tue splendid photograph of En 
this issue was taken as she came up Lower New York Bay 
on the day of the second race n Shamrock II. and 
Columbia. She was greatly admired by. the thousands 
of spéctators on the excursion boats that were going down 
to the race as she swept along with all her light canvas 
drawing. This famous schooner now has a world-wide 
as a cruiser, and her record time from Sandy 


ion that appears in 


Hook to the Needles was thirteen days fifteen hours and 
forty minutes. A complete description, together with 
her cabin and sail plans, appeared in our issue of March 
9, 1900. 


50-Foot Cruising Schooner. 


THE extreme type of lightly built racing yacht has 
caused considerable reaction in the designing and build- 
ing of yachts during the past few years, and yachtsmen 
are to-day looking for more wholesome and substantial 
craft in which to do their racing and cruising. The ac- 
companying plans of a soft. over all cruising schooner are 
of a very interesting little craft. She was designed by 
Mr. Charles G. Davis, of Bayonne City, N. J., for Mr. D. 
McLewis. 

The design shows a boat of great power and stability, 
but still she should be driven at good speed by the small 
sail plan. The schooner rig was chosen for its handiness 
and snugness in bad weather. The fore topmast has been 
dispensed with—a very sensible move. 

Every pound of ballast will be stowed inside under the 
floor. This is done as the designer has found that inside 
ballast is more beneficial in wide, shallow boats, and gives 
the advantage of being able to remove it when laying up 
for the winter or jettison in case of getting aground. 

_The owner had the interior laid out to meet his own 
views. There is 5ft. 8in. headroom under carlins. Mr. 
McLewis, the owner, having cruised for several consecu 
tive years on the Gulf of Mexico, and knowing full well 
the peculiarities of that sheet of water, where the neigh- 
boring rivers are shallow and the seas off shore are short 
and steep, the boat’s draft was limited to 2ft. 6in., and 
she was given considerable freeboard. It was very essen- 
tial that the boat should be able to claw to windward in 
good shape to make her of material use in navigating the 
narrow channels of the rivers, where only short tacks 
could be made. Her centerboard has been arranged by 
her designer to lower 2ft. at the forward end, as well as 
dropping at the after end like the ordinary board. 

The yacht is now being built by the Tampa Steam 
Ways, of Tampa, Fla., and every effort is being made to 
complete her in time for her owner to get some winter 
sailing. Her dimensions are as follows: 


Length— . 
CPOE nocindinsie® 000 205 Saat ains bbwrese soft. tin. 
FiU Bas GWG 00 Ce SESCET 3 9 5650 o Seccches SO» Oin, 
Overhang— 
EF cthditls cab sS:4g00vimne o> epetens Sft. in. 
GARE POUT IRS s ole de 60d vE¥40s oats see. Oft. Oin. 
Breadth— 
NE cLsguitn direc thsk ted son, <iaeies 15ft. oin 
a. nied SxS bs cheered Ch 5p v0.0 508 os .5 SRR. >. Zin. 
Freeboard to Top of Rail— 
DN SRS Son's bdcs> 4. 08 bance 5ft. oin 
dota ea allied Sony's a n> 05 09 05 2ft. 1oin 
RESP ae RGR eg RRR age ooo? uC. 
Draft— 
RR REIS AAS ata ek 
EE > Sant ha ada os os Gu gee oes e’ 2ft. 2in 
The plans and the specifications which follow are so 


complete that little description is necessary, w 

the. boat is finished she will be a very solidly built and 
perfectly fitted little ship. The sail and spar plans, as 
well as a detail of the centerboard, will follow in the next 


issue, 
Hall Construction. 
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to stem and riveted with i goes iron bolts 
clinched. on-rings. Aft to have wood bolted down on 
top of it with 7in. galvanized iron through bolts. A 
slot for cénterboard 4in. wide the length shown on plans 
to be cut keel. 

Stem—to be of maderia sided 6in., moulded as per 

lan, and fitted to keel with a lock scarph. Frames to be 

xed in and rabbet cut for garboard. Face of stem 
outside of rabbet to be pointed off on angle of planking 
to within 10in. of deck, where it is to be left square for 
gammon iron to rivet to. 

Deadwood—of maderia sided 10in, and tapered same 
as keel. To have rabbet and mortises cut to receive the 
heels of frames same as keel. Sided 10in. and moulded 
6in. of maderia, 

Stern Timber—to be securely bolted down on top of 
deadwood with the same bolts that go ‘through keel and 


deadwood, to be rabbeted for plank and mortises cut for 
frames: . 


Stern Post—of maderia sided 4in., moulded as per 
plan. -Hollowed on after end to receive the rudder post 
to be let through keel where rudder port is to be cut. Se- 
cured to deadwood and keel with in. galvanized iron 
drift bolts. 

Rudder Port—to be built of 2in. yellow pine, riveted to 
stern post and a false post aft of it that is mortised into 
stern timber. All seams caulked, payed and puttied. 

Centerboard Case—to be built as per plans. Posts to 
be of 4in. maderia, both set vertical and doweled to keel 
with maderia dowels. Trunk logs 3in. thick and 12in. in 
depth, bolted to keel and posts with %in. galvanized iron 
rod clinched on galvanized iron rings. A strip of canton 
flannel payed with white lead to be laid between keel: and 
trunk logs and up each side of the posts. Sides of case 
to be built up with 2in. yellow pine, doweled together 
with %in. galvanized iron. 

Stop Waters—of white pine,-to be bored for and driven 
in through all seams that cross the garboard seams, and 
wherever else is necessary to insure a tight seam. 

Transom—to be of 2in. yellow pine, backed inside with 
maderia. Moulded as per plan with edges rabbeted to re- 
ceive plank so no ends show on face of transom. To 
be secured to stern timber by a natural crook knee of 
maderia and riveted with %in. galvanized iron rod. 

Plugs—All fastenings that show on the outside of hull 
to be countersunk at least “in., and plugs of maderia or 
yellow pine, as the case may-be, dipped in paint and 
tapped in. In all varnished work plugs to be dipped in 
glue. 


_Frames—to be sawed out of selected grain maderia 3 x 
3in., spaced 16in. apart on centers. Properly beveled and 
riveted together if gotten out in parts. Bevels change& 
between frames Nos. 19 and 20, an intermediate frame 
between frames Nos. 10 and 11, and another between 
frames Nos. 22 and 23 for chain plates to rivet to. Heels 
to be cut dovetailed. 

Floors—to be riveted to the after side of frames Nos. 
I to 19, and forward side of Nos. 20 to 27. To act as a 
key to lock the dovetailed heel of the frames into the dove- 
tailed mortises, cut in the keel as indicated at frames Nos. 
24 and 25. Mortises cut in 1%4in. deep. Size 3 x 2in. 
sided, maderia. 

Clamp—of yellow pine 1%4in. sided by 6in. moulded, to 
be sprung in against inside heads of timbers level with 
line of topstrake. Nailed to frames at upper edge and 
secured along lower edge by Sin, rivets or galvanized iron 
carriage bolts and nuts with heads let in flush on outer 
face of frames, and going through frame clamp and shelf. 
Clamp to be worked in one length if possible. 

Shelf—of yellow pine 2in. sided, 3in. moulded, worked 
in one iomk and riveted to lower edge of clamp so as to 
form a ledge for deck beams to land on. 

Breast Hook and Quarter Knees—of maderia, to be 
fitted as shown on plans and securely riveted with Sin. 
galvanized iron rod. 

Bilge Clamp—of yellow pine 2 x Sin. in one length, 
riveted to each frame with in. galvanized iron rod. | 

Deck Frame—as per plan, beams to be of yellow pine, 
planed smooth for painting, 2/4in. moulded by 2in. sided, 
cut with a crown of %in. to the foot. Extra heavy 
beams worked at aft end of cockpit, where there is a 
3in. one. Aft end of cabin a 4%4in. beam. Forward end 
of cabin a 3in. one, and just forward of this a 4in. one, at 
aft side of mast pardner with a 3in. beam at forward side. 

Sill—Heavy fore and aft sill pieces 3 x 4in, let into 
heavy beams at each end of cabin and cockpit, and toe 
nailed to same. Ends of short carlins all dovetailed into 
sills, and outer ends of all carlins and beams spiked to 
shelf with %in. galvanized iron. Sill to be drawn in and 
held with tie rods of Sin. galvanized iron, as shown, 
riveted on rings through shelf and clamp before planking 
is put on. 

Hanging Knees—to be worked in and riveted to for- 
ward beam at fore mast, heavy beams at forward and aft 
ends of cabin and cockpit. 

Breast Knees—also worked in as shown on plan at 
heavy beams and securely riveted with in. galvanized 
iron. All knees to be natural crook. — é 

Deck Circles—to be cut out of 14in. yellow pine and 
bolted in. 

Mast Partners—to be riveted in between beams as 
shown at masts. ; 

Filling Pieces—as indicated on plans, to be worked in 
between beams under seam, where deck plank will meet 
pardner planks. Where travelers go through deck, at 
davits and at bitts. 

Planking—Face of frames to be first faired up so there 
be absolutely no shims required to pad them out to the 
plank. Plank to be worked in narrow strakes and hol- 
lowed on the inside to fit frames aft im overhang. To 
be worked without butts, in single lengths, with a good 
caulking seam. All fastenings to be of galvanized iron 
bored for before driving in. Heads countersunk and 
holes plugged. Planking to be of clear-grained, long- 
leafed yellow pine. All loose knots reamed out and holes 


“plugged. 


Covering Board—of yellow pine, in one length, sin. 
wide, 14in. thick, steamed at bow end and bent to shape 


of edge of boat. F : ; ; 
Pardner Planks—of yellow pine, 1%4in. thick, to be 
fitted in er of fore and aft decks, galvanized, nailed 
beams filling pi with holes , 
‘Deck to be of white pine, 134 x 134in. laid with the 
edge grain up, Nailed. to beams 
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with 2%4in, galvanized iron nails, heids sunk 34in. and 
holes plugged. . 

Caulking—seams of planking to be caulked with cot- 
ton, well rolled, deck with several threads of: cotton ‘wick 
Sooeene then seams paid with white lead well rubbed 
in an 

Limbers—A half-round limber to be out of 
each frame and floor just clear of the keel or deadwood, 
and a corresponding quarter-round plowed out of gar- 
board so the two leave a good open limber hole for bilge 
water to drain to pumps. : 

Rail Stanchions—to be of maderia, 2% x 2in., let 
through covering board alongside every other frame and 
riveted to same. To vary in height fore and aft as rail 
tapers toward the stern. 

Rail—to be of maderia 4 x 1in., half-round on each 
edge, let over the heads of stanchions. 

ulwark—to be of 3in. yellow pine, nailed to 
stanchions, with scuppers in. high left under same aft. 

Frame of Cabin House—to be of 24in. yellow pine well 
bolted together, with lodge and hanging knees as indi- 
cated. Companionway framed in after end and frames for 
cabin windows where shown. 

in Beams—of yellow pine, 2% x 2in., cut with a 
crown of % to 1in., chamfered on lower edges and spaced 
as shown on plans. . 

Large Cabin Beams—4 x gin. and 3 x 3im. at main 
mast, etc., as shown on plans. Kneed with breast and 
hanging knees of maderia. 

Skylight and slide hatch to be provided for as per 
pian. 

Cabin Top—to be laid of matched (tongue and groove) 
white pine 7in. thick, with tongue and groove worked 
close to underside. Nailed into beams with’ flathead nails. 
Heads countersunk and puttied. Top planed off and 
painted lead color, then covered with canvas No. 10 0z., 
sized and painted two coats of color. 

Skylight—to be maderia 4 x 4ft. inside. Top movable, 
so skylight may be set to open either way. To have 
four glass lights ™%in. thick in each side, protected by a 
brass rod grating over same. Fitted with quadrants for 
holding lids up. 

Side Lights—Six brass side lights in cabin to be fitted 
three on each side, as shown. Size of opening in lights 
to be 4 x 7in. 

Companion Slide—of maderia to be fitted and made 
perfectly watertight. 

Bitts—of maderia 2 x 5in., to go through deck and be 
kneed to keel. To be set gin. apart at deck, where they 
go through a maderia filling piece between deck beams. 

Cabin Sides—to be of %4in. white pine boards bent 
around on the outside and staved up on the inside with 
Min. cypress staving. 

Mouldings—A 1%in. yellow pine half-round moulding 
to be ailiel around edge of house over end of canvas, and 
a quarter-round where cabin side joins decks. 

enterboard—to be 3in. thick, of the shape shown on 
plan. Top and bottom boards of same to be of maderia, 
balance of yellow pine, riveted together every 18in. with 
Yin. galvanized iron rods. To be scored on bottom 
edge, and forward and aft edges to take rin. round iron 
rod, which is spiked on every gin. with 4% x 4in. spikes. 
This rod to have an eye welded into forward end for 
hoisting board. Straps as shown on plan, after one for 
hoist, forward one to slide up and down behind a slide, 
screwed and riveted to hanger as shown on plan. Hanger 
makes it possible to remove centerboard when afloat by 
removing three bolts and lifting hanger off of the per- 
manent bolt shown at forward lower end of case, then 
dropping whole out of the case. Edges of board to 
be beveled off to thickness of iron rod 1in. Board care- 
fully planed off, sandpapered and painted before being 
shipped. - 

ockpit Floor—of 1% x 1%in. white pine, same as 
the deck, laid on beams 2% x 2in., with slant of 1%4in. 
aft, so water will drain to two 1%4in. lead pipe scuppers cut 
through aft end of cockpit and flanged over on outside of 
plank under overhang. 

Coaming—to be built up the same as cabin side, with 
Min. white pine bent around outside and Hin. cypress 
saving inside, capped with an oval-shaped cypress cap 
rail, 

Seats—in cockpit to be built in 16in. wide of cypress. 

Fore Hatch—2oin. square, to be framed and built 
where shown on plans, of maderia, fitted with all neces- 
sary hooks, hasps, etc. 

Finish of Hull—Planking to be caulked, planed off, 
sandpapered; seams payed and puttied. Above waterline 
to be painted a prime coat of lead and two coats of 
white. Below water no prime coat of lead, but three 
coats of best copper paint. Bulwarks to be painted 
white, three coats inside and out. Rail and stanchions 
three coats of varnish. Decks to be caulked, planed, 
sandpapered, payed and puttied, then given three coats 
of wood color paint. Cabin sides and mouldings white: 
Cabin top same as deck. Cockpit decks painted same as 
main deck. Inside staving of cockpit and seats var- 
nished, also aft end of cabin house and hatches and sky- 
lights. Inside of hull carefully cleaned of all chips and 
sawdust, given one coat of lead. 

Interior Arrangement—to be as laid out on plan, of 
cypress, finished in hard oil. Floors of rin. yellow pine, 
as shown, with all hatches necessary to get at plambing 
and storing of ballast. Main saloon, lavatory and state- 
room to be square-raised panels, using dark cypress for 
the stiles and rails, and light for the panels. Galley and 
forecastle to be finished in cypress staving 2}in. wide, 
chamfered edge. 

Forecastle to have traysoms, with lockers under, as 
shown. on plan; an ice box, double thickness, ground 
cork lined, and zinc sheathed inside; fitted with drain to 
bilge, racks, etc., and a dish locker: Then a zine-lined 
store compartment, with two-hole’ Primus cook stove, 
a galvanized iron sink, with lead pipe drain leading out 
through planking, well flanged and tacked outside, and 
a pipe and faucet fur running water from two heavy tin- 
lined copper water tanks placed in bow forward. of -bitts 
as large as can be got in there, connected to each other 
and to pipe with valve, leading aft also, to: filling: plug 


" Centerboard Case—to be paneled-to match ‘bulkheads, 


ete. 
berth, with top Sin, above waterline, lockers under. A 
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large, full-length clothes closet, with door 16in. wide 
built in: at aftend, fitted with shelves and hooks. . 

Lavatory—with* floor raised 4in., fitted with closets 
under deck, having shelves for linen, etc. Folding lava- 
tory connected to tanks:in bow to pump fresh water, 
and w.c. and lavatory both discharging outboard. Closet 
to have proper sea cocks for shutting off water. 

Saloon—to have transoms, as shown; tops of same just 
level with waterline. Face paneled, tops pine, with 
hatches cut. 

Hardware—to be approved by owner. All knobs 
locks, strike plates, hinges, hooks, etc., to be heavy cast 
brass; hinges loose pin brass. Ali polished, with proper 
rubber buttons for doors to strike on where they come 
against bulkheads. Heavy strap hinges and catches for 
ice box. 

Plumbing—to be of best quality heavy lead pipe; drain 
cocks fitted in both elbows of water pipe, as indicated on 
plans, and connections made with unions, to be readily 
removed, ; 

Pumps—Two 3in. (inside) copper bilge pumps to set 
flush in deck, connected to bilge, as shown, with two 
1Y%in. lead pipes wiped on to pumps, with screens over 
ends in bilges. 

Rudder—to be the shape and size shown, with 4in. 
diameter maderiarudder post boltedto a yellow pine blade, 
made up as shown, tapered from qin. to 2in. at aft edge. 
Bolts to be in. galvanized iron (four in number) to go 
through all parts and riveted at ends. A bent maderia 
edge piece to cover the end wood. A brass pin Iin. 
diameter to be driven into lower end of rudder post 
and set into a socket of brass on end of keel. 

Steering -Gear—to be of the Gardner patent, securely 
bolted on a bed of miaderia; to be 17in. x 20in., with 24in. 
galvanized iron wheel with mahogany spokes. 

Windlass—to be a galvanized iron, Gipsy style, size D 
(6in, length of head, 5in. diameter of head outside end), 
bolted to bitts at heel of bowsprit. Maderia heavers to 
be supplied. [ , 

Anchors and Cables—Builder to furnish two galvanized 
iron anchors; one 35lbs. and one 8olbs., fitted with three- 
strand manila cables; one 3in. circumference, 50 fathoms 
long, one 4%in. circumference, 75 fathoms long. 

Travelers—of 1%4in. hard brass, to go through deck 
beams and set up on under side with nuts and washers. 

Davits—Two pairs of galvanized iron davits, fitted as 
indicated on plans, of pattern approved by owner, 
whether folding or plain. 


Our Boston Letter. 


_ Boston, Dec. 30.—Most important of this week’s yacht- 
ing news in the East comes the confirmation of the dis- 
solving of the Burgess Y. C., of Marblehead, and the 
absorbing of its membership by the Boston Y. C. Friday 
evening there was a well-attended meeting of the Burgess 
Y. C., at which it was unanimously voted to accept the 
invitation of the Boston Y. C. to join in its membership. 
As it was expected that all of the members of the Burgess 
Y. C. could not attend the meeting, cards were previously 
sent to each member so that the general opinion might 
be obtained. The result was only what was expected, 
and now that the matter is settled, there seems to. be 
general satisfaction among the members of both clubs. 
While it may be deplored that such a monument to the 
memory of the great designer, as an active racing club, 
should pass out of existence, it is admitted that the ad- 
vantages gained by the co-operation of the membership of 
both clubs will be many, and that the racing classes of 
Marblehead will be made larger, instead of smaller, as 
would have been the case if these two clubs had entered 
into active competition. It is expected that work will 
soon commence on the new station of the Boston Y. C. 
at Marblehead. Some difficulty was experienced in getting 
a permit, for the officials of that historic town are as staid 
as the village itself, and it is not often that they will 
countenance improvements which are to be made by non- 
residents. But their objections have been overcome, and 
it is now expected that-the new station will be ready for 
occupancy in June. 

The annual meeting of the Corinthian Y. C. will be held 
at the Parker House, Wednesday evening, Jan. 8, when 
the following officers will be balloted for for the ensuing 
year: Com., John O. Shaw, Jr.; Vice-Com., D, C. Perci- 
val, Jr.; Rear-Com., Butler Ames; Sec’y. Everett Paine; 
Treas., J. B. Rhodes; Meas., Parker H. Kemble; Execu- 
tive Committee, Frank E. Peabody and W. H. Rothwell; 
Regatta Committee, George W. Mansfield, W. W. Keith, 
D. H. Follett, Frank Brewster and George H. Mayo; 
Membership Committee, Percival W. Pope, Frederick 
Estabrook, Herbert S. Goodwin and Charles D. Wain- 
wright; House Committee (two years), William G. Far- 
rell. All of these officers will be re-elected, with the 
exception of Measurer Parker H. Kemble, who will take 
the place of Charles B. Stebbins. Annual elections will 
come thick and fast for the next two weeks, the following 
being the dates of annual myectings of some of the clubs 
around Boston: South Boston Y. C., Wednesday, Jan. 
1; Boston Y. C., Wednesday, Jan. 8; Hull-Massachusetts 
Y. C., Saturday, Jan. 11; Winthrop Y. C.. Tuesday, Jan. 
21; Quincy Y C., Saturday. Feb. 1; Eastern ¥. < 
Wednesday, Feb. 12. The clubs in Dorchester Bay not 
mentioned will probably all have their elections in Janu- 
ary or early in February. 

Secretary A. T. Bliss has just published in pamphlet 
form the records of the yachts of the Yacht Racing Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts, including the records of each 
race and the table of percentages. As this is the first time 
that the corrected list of percentages has been given, I 
have sent it in full, for the readers of Forest AND STREAM 
interested in Massachusetts Bay racing, so that it may be 
preserved for record.. Following is Sec’y Bliss’ list : 

Class C—25ft. Open Yachts. 





Starts. lsts. 2ds. 3ds. 15% BI. Tetal. Average. 
6 d 2 1 os re 465 -77 1s 
ei i be 1 200 57 1-7 
1 <7 2 1 as 185 -46 1-4 
1 2 2 i 2 300 42 67 
di Ss 1 1 a be 100 -28 47 
h Linas 3 10 -27 1-2 
i 7 1 80 -22 67 
CMG cosscrcoves 1 2 wa 1 a ee % -10 
Class D—26ft. Cabin Yachts. 
*Calypso .......- ~® i 2 3 3 1 198 72 12-19 
PHECL .. sus ege cess 19 7 1 3 2 1,290. 67 Em 
Early ea: 2» BS ae $36 a 34 
1 ee : ad 3 
pdacarence 4 1 1 a ee 1 200 i) 
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; Starts. Ists. 2ds. 3ds. 15% Bl Total.- Average. 

Marion es - Ooo S 110 11 

ingo ..... oe 1 Riise, be 100 .10 

Little Pet os oe 1 3 1 80 0B 
Tarpon ... oe ee 1 2 1 65 -06 1-2 
Cyrilla ... oe ~ HH eS. ss 30 -03 

; ss S—2ift. Cabin Yachts. 

*Mildred II..... 14 7 4 1 1 1 1,00 72 1-7 
Opitsah III,..., 16 5 2 6 2 1 870 -54 3-8 
Tabasco III..... 8 2 4 as 2 es 490 -50 3-19 
Privateer - 18 4 2 1 6 655 -50 5-15 
I eae 7 3 1 1 S 430 -45 6-19 
| > Sa 19 7 5 6 1 720 -37 17-19 
DEEL Soecscsacs 4 1 2 es os 265 -27 17-19 
Coquette ........ 7 ob 2 S 1 130 -13 13-19 
PORTE socovceccce 6 ‘ 1 4 1 9 -10 
SER -entesdndos are oh os a 30 -02 3-19 

Class L—2ift. Open Yachts. 

Hostess 1 aa =. oS we 100 100 
Circe II 1 100 100 

ud 1 1 es 100 100 
Tacoma .. 2 1 “ 1 135 -67 1-2 
Cleopatra .. 2 2 ° oe bs 130 -6 
SPORE. ccccccce i ve ee oe 1 oe 15 -15 

Class K—21ft. Knockabouts. 

es 2 2 se os ae ow 200 100 
Runaway Girl.... 3 os 2 1 165 55 
Pompelia ....... 4 1 1 1 1 215° 3.63 34 
idol ...... veeeces 4 1 os 1 2 165 4114 
Tunjpoo ......... 1 - 2 oe os 65 -32 1-2 
Indian .......... 2 é = 1 1 i) -25 
Scapegoat ...... 1 os oe os 1 15 O07 1-2 
ME. wacevccs 1 _ oe oe 1 oe 15 -07 1-2 

Class T—18ft, Open Yachts. 

*Fantasy ... 5 = be - “ 500 100 
Plunger .... 3 2 1 ee o 265 -88 1-3 
+Dauntless 3 2 1 os on 265 -88 1-3 
+Circe II.... 2 1 oot > 165 -66 
ST ercscesee 5 1 1 2 o> 1 235 7 
PROTUEE) Soccccccce 4 oe 1 1 1 1 115 -28 3-4 
Cathten: .ccocccee 1 1 " op ne 65 -2%6 
Pioneer ......006 3 os ~ 1 1 1 50 -16 2-3 

Class |—18ft. Knockabouts, 
*Malillian ....... 10 7 - 2 1 - 785 -78 1-2 
Aspinquid ....... 13 5 3 2 1 2 780 0 
Bacchante ...... 12 2 4 2 3 1 575 -47 11-12 
Comforter ....... & 2 1 2 2 1 335 -41 7-8 
Miladi Ds ae 3 1 1 1 245 -87 46 
Ayaya .... 7 o 2 1 4 > 225 -32 1-7 
Bonito ... » B 1 1 os os 165 -25 6-13 
Kittiwake 3 as 1 2 ee 135 -20 10-13 
Susan 2 1 os 1 os 135 -20 10-13 

Trouble 3 1 de ™ 2 130 -20 ' 
Nethla 3 1 oe 2 95 -14 8-13 
TEED. nesopatooe 4 os 1 3 80 12 5-13 
Mustang ........ 2 1 $6 1 ] -12 5-13 
Helene II....... 4 oo 3 1 45 -06 12-13 
Oom Paul....... 3 3 cE -06 12-13 
eS eae 3 3 45 -06 12-13 
Lobster II....... 3 3 45 -06 12-13 
Barbara ......+00 3 os os - 3 oe 45 -06 12-13 

Class X—15ft. Open Yachts. 
*Vitesse .......+. 7 6 1 - os +“ 665 95 
TURD nove» — 1 6 os 490 
Dorothea . ose 1 1 es ee es 165 47 1-7 
Melodie soe - ee 1 96 ee 35 . 

i sence ooe oe oo 1 ee ee 35 10 
Knt-Elp-It > . = A oss - 35 -10 
Only One be 15 04 3-7 

*Championship winners. 


ae +e 1 +> 
tMeasured out of class, 


Another new one for the Y. R. A. restricted 21ft. class 
has just been ordered from Crowninshield by Livingston 
Davis, ef the Corinthian and Manchester yacht clubs. 
She will be 8ft. 2in. beam and will carry 760 sq. ft. of 
sail, and her minimum allowance of ballast will be 2,398lbs. 
The 21-footer designed by Small Bros., and now bein: 
built by Pendleton, of Wiscasset, Me., is not for W. F. 
Bache, as was previously announced, but is for Charles 
W. Chapin, of the Boston Y. C. It is understood that 
Mr. Bache favors the 2rft. class, but will not build for 
it while he still owns the H. O. 25-footer Hanley. 

At Lawley’s the ro4ft. steam yacht is in frame. The 
Davis 30ft. yawl is half planked. The lead keel has 
been run for the Adams 21-footer, and the keel box is 
ready for running the lead for Arnold Lawson’s 46ft. 
schooner. Some changes are to be made on the con- 
struction plan of this boat. She is to have double planking 
of mahogany on her topsides. The Lippitt bronze 60- 
rater has been laid down, as has been a cruising 35-footer, 
designed by Tams, Lemoine & Crane, for H. A. Morse. 

Fenton, of Manchester, has finished the 21-footer de- 
signed by Burgess for Sumner H. Foster. He has the 
Adriance 21-footer, designed by Burgess, about half 
planked, and has started the 21-footer of the same de- 
sign for T. K. Lothrop, Jr. He has two 25-footers of 
Crowninshield design started. 

Small Bros. have sold the 21-footer Circe II., owned by 
Mr, F. L, Pigeon. She was originally built as a Quincy 
cup challenger, but in 1900 her ends were pulled up and 
she sailed in the 18ft. class. This year she entered the 
same class, but her ends settled and she was measured 
out of the class. Joun B. KILveen. 


Yacht Club Notes. 


An interesting little pant has been received at this 
office, which contains the official reports and summary of 
prize winners of the Yacht Racing Association of Massa- 
chusetts and rulings of the Executive Committee for the 
season of 1901. The matter was compiled by the secretary 
of the Association, Mr. A. T. Bliss. 
RR 

The Morrisania Y. C. held its annual meeting on Mon- 
day, Dec. 23,. and elected the officers and committees for 
the year 1902. There were two tickets in the field, and the 
independent one was successful with the exception of the 
Commodore, to which office J. Harry Curtis was elected 
by the regulars. George J. Stelz was elected Vice-Com- 
modore, Frank Ruehe,. Rear-Commodore; George T. 
Charleston, Treasurer; T. Frank Dooley, Financial re- 





tary; Arthur W. Haire, are and Corresponding 
Secretary; J. Shroeder, Measurer; Ernest Kiel, Steward, 
and C. S. Staudenbaur, Sergeant-at-Arms. 


Board of: Directors—George J. Oakes, two years; 
George Ollweiler, two years; H. Hassell, O, Craighead, 
W. Houten. 

House Committee—Charles Loock, E. Hose, A. Butler, 
L. Jackson, .G, T. Charleton, Robert Nafis. 

Regatta Committee—H. J. Bartro, Louis Englert, Fred- 
erick Kaiser, G. Grasseley, V. E. Bauer. 

Membership Committee—W. Horlocker, F. Foth, S. 
Rosenfeld. © 

Auditing Committee—A. Morstadt, E. Ruehe, George 


Stelz. ~ 
Mécring Committee—J; Deckert, C. Staudenbaur. 
Press ‘Comunittee—J. ppert, E. Delevante, A. Pat- 


terson. 

Library Commitee—L. Fried, A. A. Crosbie, W. L 
ta 

1 Nominating Committee—A. White, John: Schmitt, F. 


FOREST AND STREAM. — 
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‘ - One of the brightest publications that has come to our 
notice in some time is the new Australian yachting paper. 
It is called White Wings, and is devoted to aquatic sports 
in general, and yachting in particular. 

Rare 


As was stated in these columns a few -weeks ago, the 
Yachtsmen’s Club has been reorganized and the annual 
dues have been reduced to six dollars. This puts the 
club within reach of all yachtsmen, and as much benefit 
is to be derived by belonging to it, the institution should 
have the hearty support of all those interested in yachting 
in the vicinity of New York. The following circular has 
been received from Mr. Edward MacLellan, 90 Water 
street, New York city: 

At a general meeting of the club, held on Nov. 20, it was 
decided by a vote of more than fifty of the members that. 
on account of the club quarters having been dispensed 
with, the dues should be reduced to six dollars annualiy, 
to commence with Jan. 1, 1902. 

Under the reorganization, the only expense entailed will 
be the rental of a lecture room for the night of each “talk,” 
printing, and the petty expenses of secretary and treas- 
urer. The rearrangement of dues has been based on a 
series of six lectures, one in each month from December 
to May inclusive, beginning with that of Mr. William 
Gardner, on Monday, Dec. 30, at the Hotel Manhattan, 
his subject being “Cruising and Racing Yachts.” This 
will be followed by talks on Sails, Yacht Design and Con- 
struction, Marine Engineering, Nautical Instruments and 
their Uses and other subjects of equal interest, each by an 
expert. Detailed notices will be mailed members in good 
season, covering fully the matters to be talked upon. 

The reduced dues’ should result in our doubling our 
membership this winter, and it is hoped that each present 
member will propose one or more new ones. The series of 
talks arranged for will be worth double the amount of our 
dues, for the reason that, being to an extent of a technical 
character, and by men thoroughly conversant with their 
various subjects, the knowledge so gained, cannot easily 
be had in any other way. on 


The Pavonia Y. C. held its annual meeting on Tuesday, 
Dec. 24, and the following officers and committees were 
elected: Com., Stephen A. Cooper, yawl Proteus; Vice- 
Com., Charles F. Lyne, steamer Lancet; Fleet Capt., John 
Wright, sloop Naomi; Meas., A. P. Curtis; Fleet Surg., 
Dr. W. J. Parker; Fin. Sec’y, William F. Tobin; Cor. 
Sec’y, F. L. Haeuptner; Treas., L. Mittelsdorff; House 
Committee, A. F. Roe, William Willis, Dr. L. H. Russ, 
D. A. Woodruff, and Charles A. Wake; Trustees, G. Van 
Horn, D. Allen, George W. James, Dr. O. F. Coe and 
Charles Steurer; Anchorage Committee, G. Van Horn, 
R. H. McFarland and Dr. O. F. Coe. The new 6ooit. 
dock and landing stages, as well as the new marine rail- 
way, have been completed. e 

nar 


For some years past the property which the Indian 
Harbor Y. C. occupied has been owned by Mr. Charles 
T. Willis, and the club rented it from him. The mem- 
bers have now decided to buy the property and buildings. 
The price to be paid is just under $75,000. In addition 
to this amount, $15,000 are to be expended in improving 
and beautifying the house and grounds. A first mortgage 
of $50,000, and a second mortgage of $40,000 are to be 
placed upon the property to cover the amounts expended. 
The amount of the second mortgage has already been 
subscribed by the members. The first morte is held 
by Mr. Willis. The club house is located at Rocky Neck 
Point, Greenwich, Conn., and is one of the most beautiful 
locations on the Sound. The club now owns about three 
acres of land, a club house, carriage house and two cot- 
tages. It also acquires a dock built by the town at an 
expense of $6,000 before it was ascertained that the 
town had no title to it. 


YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. Charles G. Davis, of Bayonne City, N. J., has ~ 
ten out plans for an auxiliary cruising schooner for Mr. 
F. W. McCullough, of Norfolk, Va. The boat is intended 
for the hardest kind of off-shore cruising, and will be 
very substantially put together. There is full headroom 
under a flush deck, and the accommodation will consist 
of stateroom, bath room, engine room, ey and fore- 
castle, in addition to a large saloon. Th ) 
equipped with a 16-horse-power Globe gas engine. She is 
61ft. sin. over all, 46ft. 3in. waterline, rgft. beam and 7it. 
6in, draft. The displacement figures out at 90,944lbs., and 
there are 1,852 sq. ft. of canvas in the lower sails. 


RRR 


Messrs. Tams, Lemoine & Crane have sold for Rear- 
Com. C. F. L. Robinson, N, Y. Y. C., the English cutter 
Hester to Mr. Cleveland H. Dodge. Mr. Robinsen took 
Mr. Dodge’s 46ft. cutter Wasp in part payment for 


Hester. 
Rae 


The house-boat George D. Purdy, owned by Mr. 
Thomas A. McIntyre, of New York, was burned off his 
winter home in Onslow county, N. C. The boat was 
valued at $27,000, and she was insured for $5,000. 

Rar 


The house-boat Thetis, which is laid up at Tebo’s Basin, 
‘South Brooklyn, caught fire on Dec. 25 and was damaged 
to the extent of $2,000. Thetis is owned by Mr. Hiram W. 
Sibley, of Rochester, N. Y. The fire was caused by an 
overheated stove. sar 


Word received from Beaufort, N. C., states that the 
6oft. gasoline launch iche, owned by Mr. William 
D. Edison, went ashore on Cedar Island and was aban- 
doned. Mr. Edison, his wife and several friends weré on 
their way to Florida by the imside route. The first 
water was met with after leaving Beaufort, and it was 
that the trouble began. More or less d had been 
-experienced with the boat from the moment she left New 
York, and the above mishap was the climax of a series of 





accidents. No lives were lost, ‘and it is not known 
whether the boat can be saved. 
RA 


At Gil Smith’ rd, Patchogue, "L. L., there sev- 
et ee ‘Aniong thea is = Chtost 
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e boat will be - 





[Jan. 4, 1902. 


Mr. John Masury, of New York. She is roft. on the 
waterline. A member of the Pentaquit Corinthian Y. C. 
is having a racing catboat built. Her dimensions are 
36ft. over all, 23ft. waterline and oft. 6in. breadth. Mr. 
Smith is building a cutter from designs made by Messrs. 
Gardner & Cox for Mr. Hollister,.a member of the 
Shelter Island Y. C., This boat will be 44ft. over all, 25ft. 
waterline, oft. breadth and 6ft. draft. This craft will be 
the second cutter built by Mr. Smith, for, although he 
has been building boats for years, his work has been 
confined to centerboard boats; owing to: local conditions. 
The first keel boat he built was th e2sft>.cutter Nerwasi, 
owned by Mr. A. H. W. Johnson. . 


_ Mr. Vaughan D. Bacon, of Barnstable, Mass., is work- 
ing on the designs for a number of new boats that will 
be built during the winter. Among the orders is a 
cruising yawl for use on Barnegat Bay. This boat will 
be 32ft. 6in. over all, 21ft. waterline, oft. 6in, breadth and 
2ft. draft. Also a fast cruising launch for a San Francisco 
yachtsman. This boat is intended for outside work, and is 
of the service boat type. She will be strongly built and 
will have a 20-horse-power gnc engine. Her dimen- 


sions are: 46ft. over all, goft. waterline, 8ft. breadth and 
3ft. 6in. draft. Mr. Bacon has also an order for a cruis- 


ing keel yawl soft. over all, 35ft. waterline, 13ft. breadth 
and 7ft. draft. ‘ 


Rifle Range and Gallery. 
de 
Iroquois Rifle Club, 


Tue New Year’s Day shoot and opening shoot of its new gallery 
range, given by the lroquois Rifle Club, 1710 Jane street, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., Wednesday, Jan. 1, 1902, has the following programme: 

Continuous Prize Match.—Open to all. Conditions: Off-hand 
on the German ring target, having a 2in, bull and Yin. rings. 
Distance 75ft. Any .22cal. rifle. mtrance per target of 3 shots 
each, 35 cents, or 3 targets for $1. Re-entries unlimited. The best 
three targets of each shooter will count for prizes, of which only 
one is obtainable by any one competitor. In case of ties, the next 
best single target will count for place. 

First prize, $10; second, $7; third, $6; fourth, $5; fifth, $4; sixth, 
$3; seventh, $3; eighth, $2; ninth, $2; tenth, $2; eleventh, $2; 
twelfth, $1; thirteenth, $1; fourteenth, $1; fifteenth, $1. 

Sighting shots will be permitted. Rifles and ammunition can be 
procured at the gallery. Five shooting ranges will be in operation, 
and a cordial invitation is extended to all members of the rifle 
a. fraternity to participate in the initial shoot inaugurating 
the public opening of the finest and best equipped indoor rifle 
range in the United States. Shooting from 10 A. M to 10:30 P. M. 
The shooting committee is as follows: O. L, Hertig, A. J. Hueb- 
ner, A, BF. Hofmeister. 











Cincinnati Rifle Assoctation. 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular 
cempetition by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at 
Four-Mile House, Reading Road, Dec. 22. Conditions: 200yds., 
off-hand, at the standard target. Strickmeier was declared cham- 


L Weather, cold and 
Wind, 2 to 4 o’clock, strong and 


pion for the day with the good score of 89. 
Thermometer, 20. 


cloudy. 











gusty: 
SRMPMAOT .cccccccncnsececsncése 89 85 82 81 80 910 8 6 6—39 
DEE hwapensedsveesisenssdesaee 87 86 84 83 80 810 8 9 742 
EWE sendcnnioesssdesephad gdeckcs 84 54 82 82 81 78 8 8&8 7-38 
SONNE y Cnncgh ace cuhiseseésesh viel 8382767575 10'6 9 5 8—38 
Odell . 84 72 71 70 69 9677 6S 
Nestler +» 82 82 80 80 80 810 8 7 6—39 
Speth . LT aR tee. “oth oe no we en 
EMME occas +. 77 76 69 69 69 3879 6-33 
Uckotter -- AT 73 11 7 85 8 5 6-2 
SED Welesechespesssoond - 76 64 63 58 55 3479 73% 
SUNN Serb ccvccesovedodpnch cee 70 65 64 62 .. = ee 
Grapshooting. 
———_ 
bFixtures. 
Jan. 1—Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club’s New Year’s 

shoot. 


_Jan. 1,—Towanda, Pa.—New Year’s tournament of the Towanda 
Gun Club, Live birds and targets. W. F. Dittrich, Sec’y. 

Jan. 1.—Sistersville, W. Va.—Sistersville Gun Club’s shoot. Ed. 
O. Bower, "y. 

Jan. 1—Ossining, N. Y.—New Year’s Day Live-Bird Handicap 
shoot of the Ossining Gun Club. C. G. Blandford, Capt. 

Jan. ret Out Leeiith annual tournament of the 
Hamilton Gun Club. . M. Clendening, Sec’y. 

Jan, 20-25.—Brenham, Tex.—Brenham 

March 31-April 5.—Blue River Park, Kansas City, Mo.—Grand. 
American Handicap at live birds. Ed Banks, Sec’y, 318 Broadway,, 
New York. 

May 6-9.—Interstate Park, L. I.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap at Targets. Edward Banks, Sec’y; Elmer E. 
Shaner, Manager. 

May 13-16.—Uil City, Pa.—Annual meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the Oil City 
Gun Club. F. S. Bates, Cor. Sec’y. 

May 30-31.—Union City, Ind.—Spring tournament of the Parent 
Grove Gun Club. O. E. Fouts, Sec’y. 

June 3-5.—Cleveland, O.—Tournament of the Ohio Trapshooters’ 
League, under the auspices of the Cleveland Gun Co, 

June 9-13.—Rochester, N. Y.—Forty-fourth annual tournament of 
= New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 

ame. 

June 10-11.—Muncie, Ind.—Indiana Trapshooters’ League’s annual 
tournament, 

Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Satur- 
day afternoon. 

Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of each month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
) oe Trains direct to grounds. Completely app. nted 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or p.:vate 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


The catendar for 1902 of the Peters Cartridge Compeny, of Cin- 
cinnati, is particularly well composed, and artistically rayed. 
The different cartridges of the firm, for rifle, pistol an shaigun, 
are shown in head-end views, and ferm concentric circles, be- 
tween the circles so formed are excellent portraits of wildfowl, 
game birds and heads of big game. The title, “Ahead of All,’ 
is suggestive of the multitude of cartridge heads and game heads 
displayed. The —— effect is My.’ pleasing. Send six cents for 

to the Peters Cartrid; ompany, or to their Eastern 
manager, Mr. T. H,. Keller, 8) Chambers street, New York, if-you 

one. ; 


x 
Thursday, Jan. 16, 1902, there will be a live-bird shoot at 
Park the main event being 20 birds, entrance $10, trophy 
gold. ae = lich there will be deducted from 
$50. . the entrance to be divided 40, 
10 per cent, distances, 25 to high guns, 
oom 2 


un Club’s tournament. 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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M Indianapo re otins loser. 
; * ’ ” inter- 
ine ian? I you indly mention in Fouest AND 


‘Stream tbat T have fasti ¢ instituted a obey of the Immortals, in which 
a 


2 shotgun. all 
iorWerd to me their photos, cabinet size, with sutograph 

address, to my office, Rooms 43 and 43, en 
i is. I h one and all the greetings of this 


fc ® 


Mr. W. Fred Quimby, now of St. Louis, Mo., arrived in New 
York ly last week, visiting this hamlet to spend the holidays 
with fe Tounly. He was the embod: iment ‘ae health and 


spiri Hig dwell.in the West seems to have agreed with him 

catit He now wears, with a glow of just pride, a pair of beauti- 
fa ‘buttoms, in each of which is set a solitaire diamond of 
rare, ly 7 These were a Christmas present from his long- 
time fri A. W. -Money.. Artistic and valuable as they 
are, Mr. imby avers that he prizes them highly, but prizes 
much more highly the friendship which they indicate.. 


The Christmas Day shoot of the Haverhill (Mass.) Gun Club 
was a pronounced success, as the report of it, published this 
week im our columns, will show. There was a programme in 
which ‘the element of handicap by distance was conspicuous, and 

@ reasonable equity there is no better system 


. A return match between Omaha and Kansas City is contem- 
gisted. to take p! next Fe . In the recent contest at 

ansas City, ten men on a side live birds per man, Omaha 
won by a score of 227 to 217. Omaha has won four of the five 
trapshooting contests which it has engaged in with Kansas City 
in the past. e 


Mr, C. W. Paid, of Des Moines, Ia., has set a pace with the 
rae rere tern scence oo aes 
ir % in ion e i 
the Kansas City Midwinter SSeranssent. He and Mr. F. Parmelee 
killed 2 straight, and Mr. Budd won in the shoot-off. 


The contemplated contests between teams of New York, Phila- 
d ia and Baltimore are not progressing expeditiously in the pre- 
lim: arrangements, the place of holding the first contest being 
difficult to agree upon. R 


Mr. R. O. Heikes, whose fame has reached every corner of 
civilization where the shotgun is known, has almost entirely re- 
covered from his recent severe attack of throat trouble, and is 
convalescing rapidly. ® 


A match shot at Watson’s Park, Burnside Crossing, Chicago, 
27, between Messrs. Oswald Von Lengerke and S. Blake, 
50 birds per man, resulted in a tie on 45. 
¥ 


In the cup match of the Cincinnati Gun Club, held on Dec. 27, 
the winners and their yoeees were as follows: Trimble 25, Phil 24, 
Hicks 2%, Young 24, Werk 24, Spencer 24. 


x 

New Year’s shoot for a Rid watch at Interstate Park, has 

ex a great deal of interest. watch is donated, the entrance 
the price of the targets, $2. 
x 


The next shoot of the Richmond Gun Club will be held on New 
Year’s Day, at Silver Lake, Staten Island. *All are welcome to 


Bernarp Warens. 


Omaha Gun Club. 


Omana, Neb., Dec. 25.—The birds at the shoot of the Omaha 
= Club to-day were omeotens Hy a and o—-. mg of oe 
were remar'! , considerin e cu 
conditions. The scores follow: . ? 





Brucker, -11001220*1°22121212120102—18 
Fogg. - 22210222021 12221222211121—23 
Keeline, -000112100200001000000°010— 7 
or pa ct 
Beresheim, 30........ nin accel oueedata « Suaaatniaonioeeatgiiat— 24 
wae Swe bvieves cocevecoocecceves 2011221 
McFarlarie, 30.......ccscsecseeee aeewton - --22*111111112101w 
Event = 2: 
armeloe, 2.00000 sagen aganooaaagezeni1122—21 
UES OP cccvcescecescece gacckbetheusiine 
a_i ear «++ -221012201122111w 
Trippen, 30..........se00+6 SWddese seeeeeereLlI11002w 
Dec. F.—Ten race, for birds; Lewis and Townsend vs. 
an $ 
n Weckansrepacasapbermecnceps ec ecccceee cee sD Bemeeeeaal e213 
Pome” bedakondnonatecneness besehantes dosnt = 
Schroeder, 90.....+..s..ssssccccesecrecec sees ss*ML111°91121110—12—27 
Catchpole Gun Club. 
Woxcorr, N. Y., Dec. 25.—The Christmas Day shoot of the 
Catchpole Gun Club resulted as follows: 





er ‘U —11—28 


—15—27 
Vee VIM ihsts sks ca snesede eae —15 


WARE nos cicocccccnscssecedt8¥i eoeee TIM me & 
E. A. Wapsworts, Sec’y. 


ee 


Ossining Gun Club. 


» Ossteinc, N, Y., Dec. 28.—The following scores were made at 


7 8 6 
7 48 #8 of 
7 88 8 of 


er 


sages Seanaies ee ted Bot Se Deus Gun Club, 
Dee. Events Nos. 6 and 7 were for the prize: 
Events: Se. oe e826 Se 
¢ 0H DW HE EB 
Pgh tas 
ati en. “ons we 
Ea % & gam. 
. 3 yer 
y ie ee 
8 FT « 
3 ov 
7 oe 
32 7 





_IN NEW JERSEY. 
aeeaewe 
Forester Gun Club, 
Newark, N. J., Dec. 25.—Forester Gun Club’s biggest shoot this 
as 


held to-day. A drizzling rain kept the shooters busy 
i i the top of their gun barrels. Very hazy 


were very fast, and kept the man at the score 

g where they came from or where they were going to 
aed tor when he called pull. Good warm club house. d 
wholesome lunch at noon. The shooting continued until dark. 


Thirteen shooters entered the handicap at 7 live birds, and fifteen 
faced the target traps, and every shooter acknowledged a good 
i scores: 


é 





Events: BS ee oe ee 
Targets: 10 10 15 10 10 10 10 10 
ete kicaehawtucscess drone tensenne é ier eth ae Br Be a 

Eee cut niawons oo ole tees epeen sn a Cae se 
SEE. Sdu cncbevesedsdccccesecqooeemsacs 410 44 6 4 6 
CEL tcc iidn ce baceccensteseye nen sone So. he 
ae Aaa OS IC RS EA APES Tg Rhea ree APOE 
J Fleming . ae ae Ss oe, oe 
eming a ek a ee lest 
Bright ... tes chime 6a. dur oa 
Felger .. ae ae Se Pe 
Tarlton ee One. ee ce 
C Smith i = ee ue 
Ivins . Os. eee 
Disbrow _, Ot. Co ae 
Blood Sor as ee, Oe Ss Oks 
TI - cccsepecorrecietnzaseessoicecs Se et See ee See 


Poultry was won by Disbrow, Hayes, Bradly and Bloodgood. 
nin live-bird scores follow. Sweepstakes, optional entrance, 7 
irds: 


PRs, Aicediccccccccsed 0010210—3 Foster, 27...........+00 —1 
Winans, 28........0000- 1110221—6 Kugler, 27.............. 0012201—4 
D Fleming, 27.......... 0101122—5 + Colquit, 29............4+ 0220222—5 
oe | a 1202102—65  Felger, 27..........+.+0+ 2021012—5 
iJ Fleming, 29........ 1200210—4 og ndadeascaeebede 2100221—5 
robrige, 28..........++ 0222112—6 Sh Misindesketeutons 
ee: 2200211. 
Three birds, 28yds. rise, one ana: 4 
TERE ceccccs cedtigsseeuses SH COG. aoc csvscvicccccccsed 222—3 
WORD ~s secccdvocnccteevecss 210—2 Trobrige ..............e00e- 112—3 
ME, cdevaveernnredtunases BOB WEE Give ccicccteicivedeces 212-3 
POENE- cvcccccecccovcccoed 02w 


East Side Gun Club. 


Newark, N. J., Dec. 25.—The Christmas Day shoot of the East 
Side Gun Club was devoted to live-bird competition. Nos, 1 and 
2 were at 7 live birds each, handicaps. No. 3 was the club shoot 
at 10 live birds, in which ‘Messrs. iercy and Schorty were high 
scores, with 9, The scores: 


GOGMIO, = Bies coccevesueectectcccoccccosccces 11022116 2202112—6 
PRINT cite anecwdaesseresescocccccccccccses 2122211—7 1121112—7 
PE Hs cddcchudeccte tdasicrcccmmcccens #101112—5 2121122—7 
Soherty, Mike nnhadenaasnnansgeeedeetedceessd 0222121—6 2221222—7 
a re eeccestceces 2122212—7 
DIUDEL Min csbwicesdapndnanteapsoccesccocecces 11001014 0111001—4 
Bill, 2...... ginbis cab seksdcdistoce Kabwebensee” asebke 2220201—5 
Club shoot, 10 birds, handicap 
ffroy, 20......0.+ Fischer, 27 
Piercy, 29......+++0++ 21222211919 Perry, 27...........- 
Hassinger, 29....... -111221 Colquitt, 29 
rty, 39 -«-1121222102—9 Jones, 27...........- 
121 eithauser, 
Reibold, 
Perment, 29 








Nonpareil Gun Club. 


Burnside Crossing, Ill., Dec. 28—At Watson’s Park to-day the 
Nonpareil Gun Club held a quarterly club shoot. G. Roll had 
ea al ie and ~ first. 
third of the quarter! izes. 
first, second on third ooee 

order named, 


Steffens ....... 212222222102222—14 Barto .......,.112221202211111—14 
Shaw ........-112202122222122—14 Wade 020221122222112—13 


Graham won second, and Amberg 
In the moneys the winners of 
were Alabaster, Roll and Amberg in the 


Roll ...........121191211222829—-15 Amberg ......- 
BAT ccpccstoce’ 222202000222112—11 Alabaster +-122122212111111—15 
J Graham..... 202122122122222—14 Ed Graham.... 

Ties on 15, miss-and-out, for first, second and third moneys: 

MD udakebins¥3 27111229921322122* Alabaster ...... 

Amberg ........ 222222220 

Ties for first, second and third quarterly prizes: 
DA custaccnobesscqeaepe SEE ao ciciacagecasese 222222220 
JR Bats 58s A E S Graham............ 222222922 


Dec. 27.—Fifty-bird match, H. S, Blake vs. O Von Lengerke, for 
irds: 


12 VOR AGEING, ce cccccecctecones 95 089229 2222222220222220-—20 
2222022222222 2222.22222—-25—45 
BEI a ccadedcnccenevectousecs 00 oe 92022222 22222222*221—23, 
2022222002122222222222222—22—45 
RAVELRIGG. 


Gartteld Gun Club. 


Chicago, Dec. 21.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds. to-day on the occasion of the sixth shoot of first series. 
. Meek won Class A trophy on a score of 11 out of 12. A. 
eee _ Class B trophy on 8 C. H. Kehl captured Class C 
trophy on 5. 
day was a bad one for pigeon shooting, being just above 
zero, and a s' wind blowing across the traps. The birds were 
hummers, and almost every bird, the moment of being released, 
started promptly for Milwaukee, and at a gait which would dis- 
count all schedules, and for aught we know, many of them kept 
up the gait ufitil they got there, 
The attendance was not up to our usual standard, but was 
good, considering the extreme cold: 


No. 1 


No. 3. 
222°22—5 





. pended scores were made on our grounds to- 

day on the occasion of our annual Christmas pigeon (turkey) 

shoot. Notwithstanding the gloomy,. threatening and _ chilly 

weather, nineteen mem came out to participate in the fes- 

tivities of the occasion, and seven members each carried home a 

aay, seven events being shot off—six of 5 birds each and 
s. 


fire t s 
one of 10 

semi-occasionally a genuine screamer. 
About 400 birds were used, and all went merrily as marriage bells: 


No. 2. No. 3. 
Aa 5-9 RR ioe aes ae 
edited < tn wien ‘ 





ee a 
Ra ad rt 








The oe, were in the main a fast lot, with ~ 





1*01i—5 
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eeere 
ooeee 
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eee 
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eeeee seeoe 

seeee  awewe asece 


1114 
Dr. J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


Mississippi Valley Notes. 


Tue St. Louis shooting fraternity celebrates New Year’s Day 
this week with an open live-bird programme at Dupont Park, The 
event of the day is a 25-bird sweep, with a long list of entries, and 
all extra time will be filled in with shorter events. 

Alf, Gardner, manager, has just issued a snug little pamphlet 
Programme, announcing the “Sunny South Shooting Tournament,” 
at Bernham, Texas, the week of Jan. 20 to 25 inclusive. Three 
days are devoted to live birds and three to targets, the former 
being arranged under the high gun plan of division of moneys, 
and the latter on the Rose system, at the ratios of 5, 3, 2, 1. ie 
events are well chosen and supplemented by liberal added money, 
aggregating in all over $800. The whole programme and prospectus 
has a promising, prosperous, sportsmanlike appearance, and one 
can readily believe from it, as Mr. Gardner assures the reader, 
that this will be a big and happy meeting of the devotees of trap- 
shooting in the South and West. 

The Jerseyville, Ill, Gun Club celebrated the advent of the 
new year with an open target and pigeon shoot., . 

Mayor A. W. Young, of Alton, inaugurated during Holiday 
week a novel method of supplying meat in abundance for the 
city’s poor during this festival season. He issued a proclamation 
calling for volunteers to go on the 27th to a place in Tecougn 
county, where rabbits abound, all to chase cottontails as a charitable 
enterprise. The C. P. & St. L. Railroad people furnished trans- 
portation to the gunners. The response to the call was generous 
as to numbers, and wagon loads of bunnies were the result of the 
day’s work. The farmers in the locality selected for the hunt en- 
tered heartily into the spirit of the thing, and facilitated the hunt in 
every way possible. he subsequent feast was one of the hap- 
piest that the poor in this bailiwick have ever been offered. 

President J. R. B. Van Cleave will call the directors of the 
Illinois Gun Club together early in the new year, to arrange for 
the next annual meeting and tournament, to be held at Spring- 


field in May. KILLMORE. 
ON LONG ISLAND. 


Brooklyn Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, L. I., Dec. 28.—There was a good attendance at the 
—— of the Brooklyn Gun Club to-day. The main event was a 
andicap at 50 targets for a cup. Two tied on a maximum score 
of 50, Messrs. Mc 
won. 


eeeeerceee see 


WIghE, 1B... ccccccsccecesZeccccccosee 1111110111001101111101100—18 
0011111111001110111110111—19—49 
McKane, 10.....cccccccccevccccccccces 0011111111010111011111011—19 
1111110011111111111111111—23—50 
Counts, Weseccesccccccscccsssocvecese 1111100011101011001111100—17 
1111011100111111101011010—18—50 
Rider, WO. .ccccccccccsccccevecvecwvced 0101011111111101111101011—19 
1100011000010011111011000—12—41 
Super, 10...cccccccccccccccsccccccccces 0111111111101101011111101—20 
1101011110110110110011000—15—45 
Welles, 4..cvscccvescccccccveccsovsess -1011111111010111111111101—21 


1111111001110111111101001—19—44 


Shoot-off, 25 targets: 
ee cece « -1111110110111001111011111—25 


McKane, 5 









Caunitz, 8.... etevese dates 1101100010111001011000010—20 
weep 

er sidevuee 1716 29 Wright . 

BROMING  cccscodecvcgecce 415.. i 

CRMRRE Sevccchisdedecees 2%. 

IGGE | oe dicicwcccedacs 1318 .. 


No, 1 was at 10 singles and 5 


0 irs; No, 2 was at 15 singles and 
5 pairs; No. 3 was a match at 26 pairs. 





Cincinnati Gun Club. 


Crnctnnatt, O., Dec. 27.—The trophy shoot of the Cincinnati 
Gun Club, held to-day, was conspicuous by excellent competition. 
Of the weno contestants, one made a straight score, and 
five more killed 24 out of 25, as follows: Trimble 25, and Phil, 
Hicks, Young, Werk and Spencer 24 each. The birds were first- 
class. The weather was cloudy; no wind. A silver cup and $40 
went to fhe winner. There were six high guns, one for every 
four entries. 


The conditions were 15 pigeons, $15 entrance, handicap. The 
scores: 








ie eee ‘ 
PRA, - Bhs cecccee + + -2211222222222022222121222—24 
Morris, 31.... - 2210222222012222222001212—21 
Matkie, 29......... + « «222222222222 °2222222222—22 
CO Manes bebidecscsessdcsésecesased 001*0112121210*1112212221—19 
Harry, WBassccccccccsecccsccsccssscscccees %02221*222222222010212022— 
Game Gis dees cncccctsccscsccscscsecteds 2221212222220021201100121—11 
Formber Jones, BD.5..csccsccssscsccccssces 0012002020202020w 
ROGER, Thee ccescccseissoccccscccscceses 222220222*222222°22222222—22 
pe errr terres cree 211*10*201120121222111221—20 
WIN So shstikiesscsscscccéscccesa 212222222002210220201222*—19 
) i eee er rrrrrr trey. 2222222*22122112221122221—24 
PIII, Tis scctesccccccscscectsssssccssses 1121222211221222021112110—23 
TRODOTINOM Died oc ct ese scssssascscscoesssec 22222220222°2222222222222-—23 
pi | OPPS PP err rer Per orr er eere 25 
Young, 32. 2222222012221222222221222—24 
Ahlers, 20. 12221220222*—21 
Dick, 28... 2002101121211210221211122—21 
Werk, 28 
Herman, 28 2110211222201122120212001—20 
Ward, Warsvescscesee 2222022211011221200222112—2) 
encer, 30......... aMAaacusdeskbadeveseeed 24 
SS PPPS rrr errr eerrerr rere 0*10112111212220011221002—18 
TROPEy Worries avcveceteebredecestebiiesioessi #*12112212122112—22 
Event No. 1 was for practice, at 25 pigeons: 
BI RNs Choeccrcadvaverdccecesteceoscesse 24 
ES. ea ee 22212122222211112221222*2—24 
Gambbell, 0... cceccccccccccccccccccccccces 212110111222112*122221222-—23 
WNEEA. Diconcgngrebantnbocasccescccsvenceg 22222222*1212021222121112—23 
Pe Bie vacen me yrechtecucecccesceseases 2221121112110112212012111—23 
I eer indeupsesectesccccncetccened 2222222122222211221202220—23 
Dea raibredscbtetbcabeescccccccoccasccce 2211122122122°22201221112—23 
bg SR mete a ae 2121211012121°02222222999- 22 
PAMONDy, Di avcals Gt isasiigéectinscccséiscced 222110*202121121222110111—21 
Event No, 2, 15 birds, two high men out: 
Gambbll, 29...666ccccccccocccccccevecceescccecsesesies 
Shaler, Deccesccscceveccsaseccgcostycspeasesecseces 221122211112122—15 
pa an et ednddadabbe te seviestdeceasatebdlceccedes He 4 
CM anen ins kngtnd défense caceasggenihbecéddes sexe 12111111111*—13 
Ahlers, Topas Pnsahinnetbecnerssdgsbecdssenaeaed 1 11 
INL ivan Anks dipnodss carscenGebatvcdbadersees 201211010121221—12 


*Shot for practice only. 
Match race: 


Gambell, 29........-222221212—-10 Morris, 31.......... 22122*2022— 8 


Richmond Gun Club, 


Sitver Laxz, Staten Island.—The Christmas D: 
Richmond Gun Club was devoted to both tar, aati Wied 
The next shoot of the club will be held on oe Year’s Day, to 
‘which all are welcome. The scores: F 





& BREORS 


ne and Caunitz. In the shoot-off the former . 








20 


Kansas City Mid-Winter Shoot. . 


Kansas Crrvy, Mo., Dec. 19.—This is the opening day of the mid- 
winter tournament held at Bob Elliott’s Blue River S' 


Forty-two shooters took in the contests to-day. The pro- 
gramme was the Dickey Bird target shoot, ten 15-target events, 
entrance $1.60, no charge for targets, and $6 added to each event. 
The targets were thrown from the magazine trap. ‘ 

The weather was quite cold, and the shooting very difficult. . 

The handicaps were from 16 to 2yds,, and the 18 and 2yd. men’s 
scores were quite low. But seven events were shot to-day, and 
the mme will be finished on Saturda . : 

Dr. is, of Norborne, Mo., a 16yd. man, was high. with 9% 
out of a ible 105; Hodges second with 96; Roger third with 
94, and Linderman fourth with 90. 5 ; ' 

e Kansas City Gun Club held its monthly live-bird shoot to- 
day, only four members taking path as to the cold weather. 
F. W. Cottrell was high man with 21 out of a possible 25. 


‘o-mofrow morning at 10 o’clock the inaugural contest for the 
Hazard powder championship trophy will commence. Mr. Ben 
Norton, their genial representative, will take entries for this con- 
test this evening at the Midland Hotel, and the indications are 
that thirty-five entries will be the limit, owing to the cold 













weather. e€ scores: 
Shot 

Events. 12345678 910 at. Broke. Av. 
7 -- - 9121812151214111418 150 12% § .833 
Ibert - 912 12 14.10 12 13 12 13 15 150 122 -813 
Marsha!! -BUWUWUNIWN4 WH 116 ~~ .733 
Budd .. - WWM §10...... 105 5 -714 
Burnsides -111144 912152121113 150 12 8.8% 
lieb 61110101110...... 90 58 645 
BD seeeeeeeeeeeeeees 9 18 13 10 138 16 14.. .. 105 $4 3= . 800 
ED  -accsvcsesy 11 1412 13121215141010 180 123 -820 
Linderman ........ 13 11 18 15 11 15 12 12 14 18 1500=—s- 129 860 
Oe a: 12141414141318...... 10 94 =. 895 
Locadeoethep eeu 12 91013141314...... 105 8 .810 
A R Eblliott...... Be Be BB kc ce bs oe be oe 60 49 817 
OTTON 2... se ceceee 91211 9 18 11 12 13 12 13 18 107 -713 
Calhoun ..........++ 9121110121210181318 18 115 .7h7 
Ge svocvdseopes os 11 12 13 13 12 12 10 13 12 135 108 -800 
MED“ Lscvccecceces 1116102113 ..11...... 9 71 789 
Cunningham ...... 11101012 9..14. 90 6 .733 
Campbell 814151412..... 7% 63 -840 
Murphy . 60VBRn.-n 90 61.677 
Scranton .. - 8 914 912.. 8 90 60 -667 
T Cockrell SO es Soe. 30 19 .633 
B Lewis - 13 15 15 18 12 15 13 15 15 14 150 139 -921 
York .. 5 Te as oe ae te oe 60 et) -833 
Bear ...... <P es. oes 30 10 —s «333 
Poland 2'9- OB .0' os 60 28 = «.467 
EEE} webesbocssccccs Sp ae FT cs 06. 2 wr be a0 60 36 -600 
Holmes *..ccccccccee $111210......41314 105 82 781 
EDEN .cctcsccodeés 1413 1413151214...... 105 9 -905 
Townsend ......... 16 8 141212 12.. 12 14 12 138 106 785 
McDonald ......... ll 912131211 14...... 105 82 -781 
Dinsbebevecsecsess 11 11 12 15 12 105 84 .800 
BD EOE cocccscccs 14 14 13 12 Ja 2D so -59 75 66 880 
OC ere 12111315 9 - 1213 10 120 95 -792 
Parmelee .........- & 12 14 14 a*aie “a5 wei we 60 48 «800 
Berkey ....-..+++++ 11 18 1113 12 -. 131212 120 97 809 
BEERS wide ctvoonedses 18 81211 12 ep pula 75 56 47 
Fairman .... ‘ 410 7 45 21 467 
gue .. BD EF Eh BB vs. 09. +0 20. 00 60 45 -TH0 
Rickmers sae Ee EE Seb os po be ee 46 4 L786 
Millett .. . «+ 18141412 .. 1413 10 105 9 -857 
Snyder .. é\kpt bes oo BE Ee oe Ee vi} 66 =. 880 
Planck .. = aD. Bch ion ane 30 21 = «700 
Stevens . nb. ibe GALaw co on ve 06: eae 45 38 844 
CN S05 hac ab! se) bles pp op. 00, ae ee 45 38 Ss. 844 
Fog pbabdbceeseseve 60. wb'ee co ve ce 08 ref 15 8g -533 
Laidlaw -- 1413 18 43 0 889 
Morton . 13 12 18 45 38 =. 844 
Beach .- 2B 45 36 = «.800 
Allen chic keh GA betel oo. on os Gh wee ae 45 39 = «867 
Carver ..ccesscecees o ee 60%ee so En es 15 12 -800 


Second Day, Dec. 20. 


The Hazard wooty, contest started promptly on time with 
thirty-three entries. The shooting was from one set of five Ful- 
ford traps. The birds were a good lot. A very bad light pre- 
vailed owing to the ground being covered with snow amd a bright 
sun shining in the shooters’ eyes. : 

At the end of the fifth round nineteen men were straight. At 
the end of the tenth round but ten men had a straight score. 
When 15 birds had been shot at only six men had scored them 
all. At the twentieth round but four men—F. N. Cockrell, Budd, 
Cunningham and Parmelee—had straight scores. Cockrell lost 
his twenty-first bird and Cunningham his twenty-second. Budd 
and Parmelee were shooting in ev form, and went out with a 
straight 25 each, and received 25 each, crosby, Linderman and 
Cunningham received $52.25 each for killing 24. 

Nine killed 28 and drew $33.35 each. Seven scored 22 and got 
$10.45 each. 





Budd and Parmelee will shoot off for the trophy to-morrow at 
11_o’clock: 

The Hazard cup scores follow: 
Plata Diss ic ssp sindesneegcevscnasecnnst 2121022222222222222°22222—23 
CT cineihivevapesssoessssepape 221222222222222292929%222—23 
F N Cockrell, 29... scien pte pehoenialal 1222212221 2222222212022"2—23 
Calhoun, 29 02122002211222222220—21 
Baker, 28.. 1221212212222°22°22121222—23 
Scranton, 28..... 2222221012011221°22122* —19 

B Cockrell, 28 1211222*10021222229 —16 
Matt phy, Bevccsccsesssseccsccccccccvcevcese 23 
< Tyl Aeenee te eer & 2222212121 122221222221222—25 
Bemetide, BB....cccccsccccccccccccccccccecs 2120222221221221012222222—23 
Gilbert, a ti RRR 2222220222222022222212102—22 
CI Ubach5iebabvebSeccececcendocsednd 2211112111122%21221222222—24 

amhall, Pes bbbdNECcocnescccconeqneens 222222%202202222222220 at 
B Lewis, 2202222021222%22* _ 

22 
tlieb 





S$ Smith, 8 
Berkly, 29........--+scseeseeeeeeseneeeess 22011112122121222221211*0—22 
Nees, 5s coda edonnecen 1111201101112112222222022—22 
Fe RI, Wiis secccssccccescssccsvccce 120222212220122**22122121—22 
Referee, Ben Norton; scorer, John Quistgaard. 
Shoot-off for championship trophy, at 5 birds: 


Beak enccoveseee pb epabhenes sa 22122 Parmelee ..........+0 ooee B12" w 
Third Day, Dec, 21. 


The weather this morning was much warmer and but little snow 
was left on und. Budd and Parmelee were called to shoot 
off tie for Hazar trophy at 5 birds. Budd won the toss and went 
to the score first and scored his 5 straight. Parmelee scored the 
first tren, but lost his fourth dead out of bounds, and did not 
shoot at his fifth. Budd was congratulated on his win, and Mr. 
Ben Norton, the courteous representative of the Hazard Powder 
Company, in a neat speech, presented the cup to Mr. Budd. In 
reply Budd said the sportsmen should feel grateful to the 
Hazard Bowder Camveny for their erosity in Yeates in com- 
petition such « nice trophy, and thanked many friends for con- 

ions received wi it. . Norton then invited 
ident Whitfield called ‘ 


Team Shoot—Omaha vs. Kansas City. t 
At Ul o'clock the team shoot was called. The condition were . 


FOREST AND STREAM; 


ten each 2% birds to each I 
ton "rules. One man’ : or sayrante Aasccte- 
ished 


score, as well as a team shoot an 

dividual match, which made the match very interesting. C. 
Badd was chosen as reteree, 

Mr. C. Cockrell for the Kansas City team and Mr. Hardin of 

the Omaha team were first to the score. Both killed straight 

until the fourteenth round, when Mr, Hardin lost a good driver. 


=F 


lost his twenty-second bird, and finished, Cockrell 2%, 
Hardin 23, Kansas City one to the good. : 
The second team up were Montmorency, Omaha, and F. N. 


Cockrell, Kansas City. Montmorency lost his fifth and sixteenth, 
and scored 23. Cockrell lost his eighth, ninth, tenth, twelfth, 
nineteenth, twentieth, twenty-second and twenty-fifth, 
out with 17. Omaha was now five to the 

The next team up was Little Kansas ity, and Burke, Omaha. 
Little lost his fourth, eleventh, twelfth and fourteenth; total killed 
21. Burke lost his fourth and twenty-first, and scored 23. Omaha 
seven in the lead. 

Lewis, Omaha, and Hermann, Kansas City, came next. Lewis 
lost his seventh, eighteenth, twenty-first and twenty-second, and 
went out with 21 Herman lost his third and twenty-first, and 
finished with 23; Omaha 5 to the good. 

Next came J. A. R. Elliott, Kansas City, and Townsend, for 
Omaha. Elliott lost his eleventh, and Townsend his twenty-second, 
and both went out with 24, Townsend is the midget of the Omaha 
team, and surprised the talent by shooting a tie with iott. 

Fogg, of Omaha, and Allen for Kansas City came next. Fogg 
lost his fourteenth dead out and scored 24. Allen lost his fourth, 
eleventh, eighteenth and twenty-fourth, scoring 21. Omaha now 
leads by eight birds. 

Beard, of Omaha, and Berkey for Kansas City made a good 
Rusky team. Beard scored 23 to Berkey’s 21, and increased 
Omaha’s lead to 10. 

Smead for Omaha and Gottlieb for Kansas City came next. 
Smead killed 20 and Gottlieb 23, a gain of three for Kansas City, 
and — Omaha’s lead to seven. 

Bramhall for Kansas City and Parmelee for Omaha came next. 
Both were shooting in good form, and a close match was leoked 
for. Bramhall got 21, while Parmelee scored 23, and Omahe was 
now nine in the lead, 

The last team up was Bray for Omaha and Dave Elliott for 
Kansas City. While Kansas City had no chance to win at this 
stage of the match, Dave Elliott’s friends hoped to see him_ win, 
while Bray's friends were anxious to see him make a good finish. 
When the smoke cleared away Bray had 23 to his credit and 
Elliott 22, leaving Omaha a winner by ten birds. 

Another team match is talked of at Omaha in February be- 
fween Kansas City and Omaha. 


Omaha, 
Py e NENSss dbndovepknss woomuelhaie 122222211122202122112%221—-23 
> Sawa 2222222222122220211212222—23 


eee meee eee eeeeeeeee 


D Bray 


S Allen... 
M Berkey.. 
Gottlieb .. 


Guns, shells and powder used by contestants in Omaha vs. 
Kansas City team shoot: 

Omaha Team—W. Hardin used a Greener gun, U. M. C. shells 
and L. & R. powder; Montmorency, Parker gun, U. M. C. shells 
and Schultze powder; Burke, Lefever gun . M. C. shells, and 
Schultze and L. & R. powder; Lewis, Parker gun, U. M. C. 
shells and Schultze powder; Townsend, Parker gun, U. M. C. shells 
and Schultze pre Fogg, Smith gun, U. M. C, shells, Schultze 

wder; B. 27, Smith qua, U. M, C. shells, Schultze powder; 

mead, Parker gun, U, M. C. shells, Schultze powder; Parmelee, 
Parker gun, U. M. C. shells, L. & R. powder; Bray, Smith gun 
U_M. C. shells, Schultze powder. 

Kansas City Team.—C, Cockrell used Greener gun, U. M. C. 
shells, Dupont powder; F. N. Cockrell, Winchester gun, U. M. 
C. and Winchester shells, Ballistite powder; Little, Winchester 
ge U. M. C, shells, Ballistite powder; Hermann, Smith gun, 
J, M. C, shells, Hazard powder; J. A. R. Elliott, Winchester gun, 
Winchester shells, Hazard powder: Allen, Parker gun, U. M. C. 
shells, E. C. powder; Berkey, Winchester gun, U. M. C. shells, 
L. & R. wder; Gottlieb, Smith gun, U. M. C, shells, Hazard 
powder; Bramhall, Remington gun, Winchester shells, Hazard 
powder: D. Elliott, Winchester gun, Winchester shells, Hazard 
powder. 

There have been five contests between Omaha and Kansas City. 
The first four have been at 50 birds to the man, or.500 to each 
team. The last one was cut down to 25 birds to each contestant, 
or 250 to each team. Omaha has won four out of the five con- 
tests. 

The Kansas City team gave a smoker to the Omaha team and 
their friends at Cook Hermann’s place on Saturday night. Any 
one who has been fortunate enough to onley Kegees City hos- 
epee knows this means a good time. e Hon. Tom A. 

arshall acted as toastmaster. Mr, Parmelee, Mr. Norton and 
others gave a good talk on matters ining to sportsmen in 
general, while Mr. Marshall related a incidents that happened 
while abroad with his American team, 

Kansas City is very enthusiastic over the coming Grand 
American eee and we can assure those in attendance a 
cordial reception. b Elliott will have his grounds in fine order, 
and nothing will be left undone that will contribute to the pleasure 
and comfort of thé visiting sportsmen. Hawkeye. 


The Hamilton Gun Club. 

Hamittron, Canada, Dec, 25.—A team from the Hamilton Gun 
Club visited Toronto on Saturday, Dec. 21, and were defeated by 
one point in a friendly match with the Stanley Gun Club, whose 
many kindnesses to our members are fully appreciated, and the 
Hamilton Gun Club is wean forward to a v pleasant time 
on New Year’s Day, when the Stanley Club will visit us and 
shoot a return match under the same conditions as those under 
which the shooting was done in Toronto. The teams were: 








Stanley Gun ub—Forman, G, Magill, Fleming, Sheppard, 
Hulme, Townson, Friend, Piercall, Day, Buchanan. 

Hamilton Gun Club.—Dr. Wilson, C. Brigger, T. Upton, M. 
Fletcher, Bowron, Cline, a Crooks, Dr. Hunt, H. m, 

Event No. 1, 16 live birds: 
Dr. Wilson......... 1101210111— 8 i CGA. «50 ccncctuul 0010111011— 6 
pas 1121101201— 8 Townson .......... 1000202110— 5 
C Brigger.......... 1*12210111— 8 Hunter ............. 1022110101— 7 
owe 1002010000— 8 J Crooks .......... 1012102012— 7 
T Upton .......... 122102°212— 8 Friend ............. 1100011201— 6 
Fleming . -2210100211— 7 Piercall --1111112001— 8 
Fletcher oe 9 Dr Hunt - 0001111221— 7 
Sheppard 9 i -0000200100— 2 
Bowron .. .-1101010112— 7 am ... - -2111101001— 7 
Hulme .... .-1011010221— 7 Buchanan . -2221212212— 

Event No. 2, % utrap: Wilson 16, Forman 12, 

i 16, Magill 2 Upton plenaing 15, 

Bowron 18. Hultoe 15, Cline 17, Townson 17 


Bri ll, Sh 
perdi, Hunter 1, 
Nae 15, Crooks 13, Piercall 17, Hunt 16, Day 17, Graham 9, 


Totals—Hamilton Gun Club shot at 100 live birds and killed 74; 
shot at 250 


broke 
Stanley Gun Club shot at 100 live birds and killed 65; shot 250 


targets and 

tar; and broke 
e outlook for a very... attendance of shooters at our 
ann’ tomnest is more ay 
previous year. Mr. Wilson; the . 
tridge of Montreal, called last week. He has re- 
fae Winnipeg Club elk be here While im the West he aloo mot 
of whom he thinks will 








Haverhill Gun Club, 


Haversitt, Mass, Dec. 27.—Our Christmas shoot was 
much of a success; @ great deal more so than we had 
expect, considering the weather. It commenced snowing ab 
o’clock in the and kept at it until nearly 
which it was dark and the light very bad for good 
Everything was ee and our traps never worked worse or 
so many targets. Nevertheless our friends came and stayed 

as t, an 
us as long as they could see to shoot, ge Be pe 
sured that we appreciate their kindness. With our troubles, 
mot a “kick was heard,” w they may have thought. 
diy scrap,” the team shoot, was all that could be asked, 
Shooting Association with 216 out of a 
250. The Individual Handicap strung the shooters out 
to ds. Dickey and Griggs’ divided first and 
_Langley, Carlisle and Webster divided third. 
our out-of-town visitors were Mr. and 
Park. Philadelphia; Messrs, Lan 
N. H., and Mr. Rice, of Leominster; 
and Kirkwood, of Boston; Howe and 
whole lot of them from Amesbui 
but he don’t count. We would 
come and see us under better weather conditions. I think we 


i 
itfted 


eEreet 


money 
Mrs. W. K. 
and Carlisle, of 

oss, Dickey, Wi 
Allison, of H 


and Lynn, including 
be pleased to have them 


- 


i 












= make a better showing, certainly no worse. The summary 
‘ollows: 
Events: 123486 67 8 910 Shot 
Targets 15 20 15 20 20 10 20 201025 ~—at., Broke. Av. 
Dickey, 22.......... 919141918 91717 622 175 150 8.857 
Lam oeeeee 18.1714 2017 81615 5622 175 147 .840 
EMER, Me pteccbedss 1118 141618 91611 5621 175 189 -74 
Hews, Sh. -c. tes ciee 1118151616 71814 623 175 M3 817 
Allison, 22.......... 1217131718 91014 620 17% 186 TT 
Wie, Miles tcgec uae 1419151920 81216.... & 1233 ~—SC8 
SECM, BPs icoesiadn 14416131616 51512 417 1 128 -T31 
Spofford, 16........ 8171216138 51314 317 1% 18 674 
Lockwood, 21...... 1819121617 81211 622 175 136 TTT 
Lovering, 21 - 1317181818 61613 419 17% 186 .77 
Tozier, 22 - 1418131917 61812 4.. 180) = 115 -166 
Cole, 16.. - 912101112 41412 6.. 150 89 593 
Hatch, 16. -» 1113111617 71812 6. 150 106 -106 
Langley, 16 --» 916 71616 81416 8. 1500 108 = 
Castiste,: Gh. s. s20v66 14 1414 15 18 10 15 17 6. 10) 188 
ES Se 18 18121617 8....... 100 84 -840 
UR .bbibado cwsvene 1213121618 8......:.. 10. |. .190 
ED: - cononcvekes 10 16141917 8....... 100 84 840 
Munroe ....cc0cces 7471397 3658.. 18 54 Ss «.360 
Hubbard, 16........ 1412 71711 61114 4.. 150 96 -640 
TUE, “Dhow csercsse Dre eee On © co se cc 0s 100 8 .850 
Everett, 22..:..... 1314111517 6.... . 100 © 6 -760 
Straw, 16.30i50..... De © ae Oe. SD 56 cee 100: 69 .690 
Yelmah, 16......... 610 9 9 8 2 iia we 100 44 4% 
EES Bro diincccks SR Ge Oe Se ae Oo og oc es 100 86 -860 
oe Allen, 18..... .. 16111515 71414 617 1600= 115 -671 
Follansbee, 16 - 8 61398 8 814 7.. 135 7 ~#8=©«=—60 
Merritt, 16. 15111512 7........ °85 @0 -.708 
Griggs, 16. ia 64 at on Ca 8 60 .750 
Short, 16... ae Te Msc tan 50 37 «7% 
Ingham, 16. 00: 00100: Me Btn 50 31 -620 
Edmonds, ié. 113. 2». £2 
Brown, 16..... DIU és os 40 ll 6.2% 
Webster, 18... 1515 7.. 50 37) £7 
Brooks, 18..... ano 6 2 12 «4.0 


Events 1, 3, 5 and 8, unknown angles; 2, 4, 7 and 10, regular; 
6 and 9, reverse. 

Five-man team shoot, 50 targets per man: 

Bostgn Shooting Association—Dickey 46, Puck 44, Allison 44, 

. H. 43, Howe 39; total 216, 

Boston Gun Club—Mrs. Park 41, Mr. Park 42, Williams 44, 
Munroe 23, Hebbard 34; total 184. é 

Amesbury Sportsman’s Club—Allen 37, Lovering 41, Follansbee 


34, Lockwood 41, Hatch 40; we 4 193. 
Birch Brook Gun Club—Frank 29, Everett 38, Straw 40, Yelmah 
19, Lambert 45; total 181, . 
Haverhill Gun. Club—George 47, Miller 87, Spofford 34; Tozier 
41, Merritt 34; total 193. 
SEcRETARY. 


Smithtown Gun Club. 


Smitutown, L. I., Dec. 24.—Following are the scores made at 
the turkey shoot held on grounds of Smithtown Gun Club on 
Dec. 3. \Event No. 7 was for Ithaca gun and was won by H. J. 
a, . Northport. The last part of this event was shot by 
moonlight. 


Some of the boys complained of not feeling very well after 
the shoot, which 





act, I suppose, accounts for some of the low 
scores: 

Events: a 12845678 
56 6 5 6 5 51516 Broke. 
oddvesdeesnocccccsccecccscccose 3263183 32.. 18 
bbbes pewesevencshpoopancesses 441234n 8 3 
eovovececcocentestt>eeme bench 321212321 “4 
eebosskusapcebosnecuntedudaboer 6546 4410 & 42 
cchnaden cdésesccctistedeents 212830.. 3. il 
Sb Edb 0 0 deheeVeednascveddomkssweses 645323665 32 
Onkognedoos ccvecte dbtecke 144138316.. 20 
spbbcstaseveusesestekeduceie 2341328 18 
Thidaddddeutudtidossshboessense 432321 2.. 17 
ececcdddecdccccccesovecovoces 444434 4:5 2 
esbeUEEEhe detMlescenssoccecce 44.41.3.3%. « 18 
~~ 6212323 4.. 16 
o 8.4.3.2 2 Miee 12 
+» 243266 2 
« 8.3.3.3. %.. 10 
ee eo 6 
ee a eee 1 
Se Ee. i 
esoveppabetetespeoconsoteccecos 3433 3107 % 
Hatsey. 


Woodlake Gun Club, 


Woop Laks, Neb., Dec. 24.—Twelve inches of snow, the ther- 
mometer hovering about the zero mark, and a prcng, ares 
wind will stop some people, but not the average Wood 

Five of the faithful therefore hied themselves to the traps and 
pr to fight it out for two beautiful medals recently put in 
a he hero of 1 ‘ k test, took an inglorious 

ler, the hero last week’s contest, 
slide to-day and not only had to relinquish the Class A medal 
but made the low score for the day. . ee 
ane nome the ~~ of W. A. Lsech,, whe is — ~ tee 

e club medals, ng a visitor, the shooting t 
standard, but the conditions were certainly anything but ometions, 
and there is no doubt but that in fair weather the scores will be 
vastly improved. 

R shoot each Tuesday at 1 P. M. 
pe poming (25 See Seer Eats We L. Chrysler 

Te deste wine Clare A’ modal. Yokn Day was Class 3B 
medal. Ww. A. Leach was not eligible for 

W. A. Leaca. 
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